PER acee 


Cradle of Civilization 


Never such a Mediterranean Cruise! Your 
dream-ship —Empress of France— 18,350 gross 
tons, puts out of New York on February 12th. 
Then, with Madeira, unfolds a panorama of 
history, of beauty, of wonder. You'll visit Cadiz, 
Gibraltar, Algiers,Malta, Athens, Constantinople 
and Beirut, the Holy Land, Egypt, Cattaro (Jugo 
Slavia) and splendid Venice, Naples, Monaco, 
France and England....And always, on ship or 
shore, Canadian Pacific’s thoughtful manage- 
ment will add to your enjoyment of this mag- 
nificent adventure. Fascinating excursions at all 
ports included in fare....For choice accommoda- 
tions, book earlier. Literature from your local 
agent, or Canadian Pacific, N. Y., 344 Madison 
Ave.; Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Boulevard; Mon- 
treal, 141 St. James St. Other principal cities in 
U.S.A. and Canada. Personal service if desired. 


EMPRESS OF 
FRANCE 


The ship is the Em- 
press of France. 
18,350 gross tons. 


A cruise favorite. 
For greater com- 
fort only a limited 


Twice chosen portion of her capa- 
for voyages by the city will be booked 
Prince of Wales. for this cruise. 


From New York - Feb. 12 | 


Pacific 


RLD’S GREATEST 
CTRAVEL SYSTEM 
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FFORDING themost 
modern and appeal- 
ing travel appointments 
on a route famed alike 
for its scenery and his- 
toric associations. 


Quaint foreign sights in New 
Orleans, Houston, San An- 
tonio, El Paso or Tucson vie 
with splendid hotels and out- 
door sports to make your 
stop - overs fascinating. 


Low Summer 
EXCURSION FARES 
On Sale until Sept. 30th 
Return Limit Oct. 31 


The Sunset Limited isan all-steel, 
thoroughly modern daily train 
from New Orleans to Los Angeles, 
San Diego, and San Francisco. 
Club Car, Observation Car and 
latest type Dining and Sleeping 
Cars. Convenient service for the 
marvelous Carriso Gorge. 


For information and literature address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


New York Chicago 
165 Broadway 33 W. Jackson Blvd. | 
New Orleans Houston 
Pan. Am. Bank Bldg. So. Pacific Bldg. 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
Pacific Electric Bldg. So. Pac. Bldg. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
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The 
Leading Hotels de Luxe 
in Europe © 


PARIS s Wembtaarcieew8 » . . « CLARIDGE’S HOTEL 


The most beautiful Hotel in Paris 


EXONS ios Sine ees PALACES HO LEE 


The latest built 


NICE. HOTEL NEGRESCO 


“The cst Po iiious of Palaces 
BRUSSELS ieee ek. ee PALACEsHODELD 


Known the world over 


See. « HOTEL ASTORIA 


Aristocratic 


ARDENNE (Belgium) - . « . CHATEAU D’ARDENNE 
The finest golf in the world 


eer a .  , RPALACE/ HOTEL 


Unique in the world 


HOTEL RITZ 


* ° 2 2 
The most aristocratic 


BA NANDERS SOs wee 8 ew 1s SHOTED REAL 


Unique situation 


ST. SEBASTIAN . . . . . . CONTINENTAL PALACE 


The best climate 
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! A New Continent for the Traveler 


en eee have given Round the World travelers a new continent ~~ 
Until last year, ‘Round the World Cruises were chiefly tours of Japan, China, the 
Philippines, Java, Ceylon > India + To thee fascinating Orizntal countries, RAYMOND- 
WHITCOMB have now added Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania © New Guinea-—an 

extraordinarily interesting @7 important but rarely visited section cf the globe. 


Ses 


NEW 


ye The RaymondzW hitcomb : 
ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


Sailing from New York, Oétober 14, 1926— from, f 
Los Angeles, OGtober 2 9 — from San Francisco, Oétober 31 


~~ So oro ro 


EVER before was such a complete oralluring cruise devised © Geyser Land; the Philippines; Java; New Guinea; Ceylon; Egypt; 
There are visits to all 6 continents; to 21 countries; to 60 Greece; Italy (7 France c+» This is the only cruise to visit every coun- 
cities ¢& famous places—Japan, with its flowers; China, withthe try at its best season ¢% then to reach Europe in time for Spring 
most fantastic cities in the world; quaint Korea; India, with its relics — Travel ow» On the 20,000 ton “‘Carinthia’’ the newest Cuinael tie 
of old emperors; the great Australasian cities (Sydney, Melbourne, —designed especially for cruises ¢” without question the finest ) 
Wellington, etc.); New Zealand's spectacular fjords, Maori Country cruise-ship in the world e~ Rates, $2,250 @ upward. 


> Send for the booklet —‘*'‘Rouwnd the World Cruise’’ 
| ANOTHER REMARKABLE WINTER CRUISE «» ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
Ge. 


Sailing from New York, January 29, 1927 &> returning April 1 
Ir covers the entire continent in the 2 months that are usually required to see a scant half cvs It visits the great 
cities — Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Montevideo & Santiago—the Straits of Magellan © the towering Andes —historic 
old Lima & the Indian Country & the spectacular Inca Ruins on the picturesque West Coast +> On the popular 
Cunard liner ‘‘Laconia’’ c+ Rates, $975 &% upward cw Send for the illustrated booklet —‘‘Round South America.” 


Executive Offices: CORNER BEACON €> PARK STREETS, BOSTON 
New YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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CThe Luxury Cruise to the 


cMediterranea 


PALESTINE —EGYPT 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation — 
Luxurious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable 
entertainment, on board the ‘“‘Rotterdam.’ Scenic 
splendor, strange and thrilling sights in interest- 
ing Old World lands. 


By the famous ‘‘Rotterdam’’ 
_ (6th Cruise) ‘ 
Leaving New York, February 3, 1927 
Under the Hottanp-America Ling’s own management 


THE “ROTTERDAM” 
24,170 tons register 37,190 tons displacement 
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Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and 
comfort of her appointments, the surpassing excellence 
of her cuisine and the high standards:of service and 
management on board. 


SEVENTY DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 


ITINERARY includes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
(Granada), Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem 
(The Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), 
|/Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, Naples (second call), — © 
Monaco and the Riviera. Carefully planned Shore 
‘Excursions. Stop-over in Europe. 

| 


Number of guests limited 
American Express Co. Agents in Charge 
_of Shore Excursions 


For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 
Illustrated Folder “T’* on request to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, , 
Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, New Orleans, San | 
Francisco, Mexico City, Montreal, Winnipeg 


Your financial arrange- 
ments should include the 
purchase ofa 


Or any authorized Steamship Agent 


SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST COAST 


HIS is the ideal voyage of adventure—along the 
coasts of two continents, with sight-seeing that 
delights and intrigues. 
The first stop is Havana; through the Panama Canal 
-and down the fascinating West Coast of South Amer- 
ica to Valparaiso; thence, if you will, across the thrill- 
ing heights of the Andes by Transandine Railway to 
Buenos Aires, and Rio de, Janeiro, the world’s most 
beautiful city. = an 
HAVANA PANAMA PERU CHILE 
STOPPING EN ROUTE AT 


Havana, Cristobal, Balboa Callao, Mollendo, 
Arica, Iquique, Antofagasta and Valparaiso 


Central Union 


Trust Company 
of New York 


Letter of Credit 


The safest and most con- 
venient way to carry your 
travel funds and an assur- 
ance of courteous and 
efficient service from our 
correspondents all over 
the world. 


Special Independent Round South America Tours may be arranged at reasonable cost. 


| NEXT SAILINGS 
S. S. Essequibo, September 9 ) S. S. Ebro, October 7 


THE PACIFIC LINE 


Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
SANDERSON & SON, 26 Broadway, New York City 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


42ND STREET OFFICE 
Madison Ave. & 42nd St. 


PLAZA OFFICE 
sth Ave. & Goth St, 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over40-Million Dollars 


Aember Feperar Reserve System 


80 Broapway, N.Y. 
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IN. THE HEART OF THE NEVER-NEVER LAND 


A Journey Into the Australian Bush—Difficulties of Transportation and the Lack of Sufficient Water—The 
Tribesmen and Tribal Customs—Black and White Magic—The Problem of Half-Castes 


By Proressor Sir BALDWIN SPENCER 


\ 7 O one knows Central Australia unless he has seen it in 
| \ both dry and rainy seasons—-in fact, to form a true judg- 
ment of the nature of the country, it is not sufficient to 
see it in the ordinary dry season. What really counts most 
| ‘seriously i is a drought. Some travelers go through and find it 
‘almost a Garden of Eden—water-holes everywhere, game and 
| wild fowl abundant, and feed sufficient for countless herds of 
cattle. Others find. only sterile desert and whitened bones of 
| beasts that have perished for lack of food and water. Both ac- 
| counts are right, and it is just this that makes it so difficult to 
“convey to those who have not been there a true conception of 
the real nature of the centre. Nothing is more misleading than 
| photographs. It is easy to select a series showing beautiful 
waterholes, picturesque gorges among the mountains, giant 
gum-trees and graceful palms, and yet almost within a few 
yards of these another series could ae taken showing long 
“stretches of dry, grassless plains, stony hillsides on which 
scarcely a goat could find food, sandhills, covered with porcu- 
y ae and flats with dense, almost impenetrable mulga 
_scru 
| There is something almost weird in one’s introduction to Cen- 
tral Australia by way of the South. It takes three days to get 
' from Adelaide to Oodnadatta, to which there is a train once a 
fortnight. After a night at Quorn, where travelers for the East- 


West railway branch off to Port Augusta, the country gets more 
and more lonely. At first there is a range of wonderfully pic- 
turesque serrated hills away to the east—standing out all red 
and purple against a clear blue sky, with flat country between 
them and the railway, belts of green trees, little farm houses, 
and dried-up, yellow paddocks. 

On from Quorn, when once the ranges have been crossed, 
there is nothing but level plains with flat-topped, terraced hills. 
Only very rarely is there any sign of vegetation, but the color 
is wonderful, and huge masses of grey clouds, edged with gold 
and silver, throw deep shadow but no moisture on the red, 
green and purple plains below. On the third day the little train 
runs down into the Lake Eyre basin, a great depression where 
the land is actually below sea-level. It is verily an abomination 
of desolation—a dead level of glistening white salt, hemmed in, 
with absolutely sterile, helpless country. 

Oodnadatta is the southern gateway to the centre, and here 
we soon had our outfit complete. It consisted of twenty-five 
horses, some for riding, some for driving, and others for pack- 
ing, and a kind of express wagon for carrying stores, water 
canteens, and camping-out paraphernalia generally, with a seat 
that just comfortably held our small party of three. One of us 
was in quest of information as to the best method of providing 
a water supply along the overland cattle route, the second was 


THE DANCE OF THE VISITORS 


This is not a war party, but a group of huntsmen of the Arunta tribe in the process of performing a ceremonial dance. 


Even among aborigines 


; there is an elaborate etiquette; and these wild-appearing fellows would be socially ostracized if they failed to entertain their prospective hosts before 


entering their encampment. 


The Australian bushmen have been nomads from time immemorial, and singly or in groups they periodically traverse vast’ 


pr Petey stopping off here and there waene roe is plentiful or where there is a prospect of a hospitable reception at the hands of some friendly tribe 
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THREE MEMBERS OF THE ARUNTA TRIBE—CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 


The Australian blackfellow or bushman, it is generally agreed, is the most primitive of humans. E 1 
relationship between the blackfellow and the Indians of South America, while others contend that he is of mixed Papuan and Malay blood. 


A few ethnologists have attempted to establish a 
In all 


events, and despite the theorists, we know that wherever the aboriginals came from in the first place, they held no further intercourse with the parent 
race. Although known as blackfellows, the Australian bushmen are not negroid, their color bordering on the coffee rather than the black. While the 
head contours denote low intelligence, as one may observe from the above illustrated representative types, the flat nose, out-turned lips, and prog- 


nathous jaw of the pure negro is conspicuously absent. 


concerned with the aboriginals and half-castes, and the third, 
who for many years had been acquainted with the country, was 
our conductor. 

There are now several methods of travel—horses, camels, 
and motor-cars. Camels are always used for loading, some- 
times for buggy service, less often for riding, while they also 
carry the fortnightly mail from Oodnadatta to Alice Springs. 
Despite their usefulness, they are filthy and most objectionable 
beasts to have anything to do with. But a long team walking 
in single file, with a string stretched across from a nose peg in 
one to the tail of the beast next in front, is a very characteristic 
scene along the telegraph line. 

Horses are still the main, and by far the best, method of 
travel when you want to examine the country carefully, as we 
did, but when water-holes are few and far between and grass 
is scarce, it is often very hard on them, and it cannot be many 
years before motor traffic, both for traction and travel, will 
supersede both horses and camels. 

Nowadays the traveler is told where he can expect to find 
water and grass, if there be any; but the difficulties encountered 
by the early explorers, such as Macdougall Stuart, who had to 
find out everything for themselves, must have been enormous. 
The one great obstacle to travel is lack of water, and it is just 
this that made the exploration of the interior so difficult and 
perilous. 

After leaving Oodnadatta we met five cars traversing with 
very little difficulty stony plains, sandhills and riverbeds, that 
were very trying to us and our horses. Of course, the motorists 
could only get a glimpse of the country, but we realized that be- 
fore long, thanks to motors, the interior of Australia need not 
be as isolated as it is now. 

The whole of Eastern and Southern Central Australia is oc- 
cupied by steppe lands. In the south they are covered with 
remnants of rocks laid down in a sea that once stretched from 
the Gulf of Carpentaria to at least the north of Victoria. That 
sea has left behind it a dry and dreary country. 
one most on these steppe lands is that everything is perfectly 
horizontal, except for the escarpments of the hills that rise with 
wearying monotony from the level plains. There are just two 
horizontal lines, one the horizon, the other the top of the hills. 

From Oodnadatta you pass right out to the bare, open cen- 
tral plains. The season had been a bad one, there was no, or 
very little, surface water or horse feed, and we soon realized 


What strikes | 


what a drought meant. Heaps of bones of horses, cattle, and now 
and then a camel, were scattered about, and for miles there was 
nothing to be seen but Gibber fields, which are just about as 
desolate as anything that could be imagined. They stretch away 
to the horizon, crossed here and there by thin lines of mulga or 
Giddea trees, marking the course of little dry creeks running 
down from the low flat-topped hills. They are covered with 
close-set stones, red, purple and orange colored, that are worn 
smooth by wind-borne sand, and reflect the strong light as from 
a pavement till you get utterly weary of them. We made our 
first camp just at sunset in the sandy bed of a small creek, laid 
our rugs on the ground, and began to enjoy real bush fare— 
just meat, bread, jam, Worcestershire sauce to give a suggestion 
of flavor, and the inevitable quart pot of tea. The night was 
lovely, as it always is during the Central Australian winter, and 
we lay watching the stars and sleeping at intervals, because it 
takes a night or two to get used to the bumps in the ground. 
On the open plains the light effect is very marked and wonder- 
fully uniform from day to day, in fact just as uniform as the 
sunset colors in the tropics. Looking to the east, the blue white 
salt bushes and still lighter tufts of grass stand out in strong 
contrast to the purple gibbers. The low hills are sharply out- 
lined-against a cold, steel blue sky, melting above into salmon 
pink and this again into deep ultramarine. In the west the plains 
and hills are dark purple against the orange-colored after-glow. 
Equally noticeable is the fore-glow before sunrise. The hills 
are tinged with pink, and a faint luminous cone of light, that 
gradually dies away, stretches upwards into the eastern sky. 

Of course, when traveling in Central Australia you have black 
boys with you. As a matter of fact, they are neither black nor 
usually young enough to be called boys, but they are indis- 
pensable and very attractive. They look best in their native cos- 
tume, which is merely a hair girdle; but unfortunately, now that 
civilization has come upon them, they wear all manner of things 
instead of the girdle which, in the old days, custom prescribed 
had to be made from the hair of their mother-in-law. 

There is something very queer and quaint in this relationship 
that is difficult to understand. In one tribe many of the men 
have a front tooth knocked out, and when this has been done, it 
is pounded up, put into the middle of a lump of meat and eaten 
by a mother-in-law. It must be granted that the men, with their 
overhanging eyebrows, sloping foreheads and greasy hairlocks, 
are not very attractive, but, as you watch them walking, they are 
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A PRIMITIVE TRIBAL CEREMONY ASSOCIATED WITH THE WOWLUNQUA (SNAKE) TOTEM 


These men of the Warranunga tribe are acting out the myth of Wowlunqua. a great monster, half snake, half man, who is said to have inhabited 

the country countless ages ago. Wowlunqua. they believe. was a creature of thirty miles in length whose movements about the country impressed 

water courses into the earth and threw up hills and mountains. The ground drawing represents the snake, and depicts certain incidents of his travels. 

Every. bushman believes himself to be descended from one animal or another and the tribes are subdivided into groups according to their imagined 
ancestry. The Wowlunqua totem, however, is common to them all. 


just like living bronze statues and nothing strikes you more than _ would do, I threw her a stick of tobacco. Without any hesitancy 
the graceful carriage of the women. They are accustomed to she picked it up with the toes of her right foot, balancing her- 
carrying weights on their heads, and they balance these perfect- self on her left leg while she transferred:it to her right hand, 
ly. One day I saw a lubra walking with a wooden bowl filled and walked on with a smile. We are accustomed to regard our- 
with water on her head, another full of grass-seed under one selves as so far superior to the aboriginal that no comparison is 
arm, and a piccaninny under the other. Just to see what she possible. As a matter of fact, the native is far superior to us 


ve 


BUILDING AND EMBELLISHING A SNAKE TOTEM 
Here again is Wowlunqua, this time under process of construction. After smoothing the mound of sand, a sinuous black line is painted on its sur- 


face to represent the snake. The remainder of the mound is covered with white down. During the ensuing ceremony, the ground is stroked gently 
with twigs, to signify respect; but later on is hacked to pieces with boomerangs in order to inform the snake that it is to remain quietly at home and 


refrain from committing any depredations upon the tribesmen. 
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‘in many ways. He 
has a wonderful 
sense of sight and 
memory. When 
once he has seen 
anything, whether 
it be a person or 
TiC. OlameCVeiind 
rock, he.never for- 
gets it. He seems 
to! "be stable ~ at a 
glance to pick out, 
the essential fea- 
tures that make 
one thing look dif- 
ferent from an- 
other. The first 
time I went up to 
the Northern Ter- 
ritory there were 
about fifteen in 
our party. We had 
two or three black 
boys with us, and 
one day two of us 
decided to go col- 
lecting animals in 
opposite directions 
so as to cover as 
much ground as 
possible. Each of. 
us took a boy to 
help us, and to my surprise, after we had been out in the wild 
scrub for some time, my boy looked down and said: “That one 
nother fellow been walk this way”. I asked him how he knew, 
and found on return to the camp that he had recognized not 
only a footmark but the particular shape of the shoe, and was 
quite right as to who was its wearer. A little later I was again 
out in the scrub collecting with the same boy and two others, 
when suddenly they came to a standstill, and, after examining 
the hard ground, became very excited. On asking them what 
the matter was they told me that there was an emu about with 
six young ones. The three then separated, and began to track 
them. They went on at a trot the whole time. Not a word was 
spoken, but when the scrub was thin they communicated with 
each other by signs. After about two miles’ run, during which 
it was quite enough for me to do to keep up with them and to 
look after my collecting material without troubling to look out 
for tracks that I gould not detect, they came to a halt and there 
in front of us was the mother emu with its six young ones. 
They are wonderfully observant in all kinds of ways, and 
also not without a sense of humor. One member of our party 
had a small, bare, smooth and rather glistening patch on the top 
of his head, which was at once privately known amongst the na- 
tives as Ulderappa, which means a small clay pan. Another 
of us, who was well-proportioned about and below the waist 
line, was known as Atnitta Oknira, or Big Stomach, to distin- 
guish him from another, who was rather thin, and was called 


kangaroos to multiply. 
white. 


THE CAVE OF UNDIARA, NEAR THE FINKE RIVER, 
The rock shelf, toward the center of the shallow cave, forms a sort of altar. 
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Atnitta Kupitcha, 
the latter word 
meaning small and 
conveying a sense 
of inferiority. 
They are wonder- 
ful at mimicking 
anything they 
think is funny. 
and the acting of 
two natives, one 
F of whom tried to 
show me how a 
former Govern- 
ment resident of 
the territory had 
behaved when he 
accidentally trod 
on a snake, and 
the other, who, 
after posing a few 
natives for the 
purpose, imitated, 
with three sticks 
for a tripod and a 
sheet of bark for 
a focusing cloth, 
the actions of an 


ia es : 
CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 
Here sit the men of 


the kangaroo totem during the performance of a solemn ceremony the object of which is to cause the ; - 
The vertical stripes below the altar are decorations painted in red and a Paeie: 

The irregular dark border above the stripes is formed of the blood of the kangaroo men, apher, was won 

which trickles from their pierced arms during the course of the ceremony. derfully _ realistic. 
Under _ normal 


conditions they are always cheerful, and are constantly playing 
and laughing with one another. Nothing amuses them more than. 
an accident that puts one of them in an undignified or uncomfort- 
able position. If a friend tumbles over a log or gives himself a 
good knock they roar with laughter, and the chances are that he 
joins in. If anyone comes up who did not see it happen, he 
would be requested to do it again for the benefit of the new ar- 
rival, and as likely as not will cheerfully repeat the perform- 
ance, 

The Australian aborigine has a most wonderful belief in 
magic, both good and evil, or, as they were formerly known in 
Europe, even until recent times, white and black. 

With him, white magic consists mainly of two things: First, 
curing disease, and, second, causing the increase of the animals 
and plants on which he feeds. Black consists in causing evil 
to your enemies and can only be cured by stronger counter white 
magic. 

Every Central Australian savage has what is called his totem 
—that is, an animal or plant from which he is supposed to be 
descended. His totem may be a frog, a snake, a kangaroo, an 
emu, a wild cat, a gum tree, a lizard, a beetle, and so on. If 
you are a frog man, then you have a very close association with 
the animal, and you can perform certain ceremonies which will 
cause him to increase in numbers. You may not eat him your- 


self, except just a little bit, so as to keep, as it were, in close 
touch with him, but your friends profit by your power, and you, 


Although motor cars are common in some 
habitually employed as saddle animals, 


THE OVERLAND MAIL 


parts of Australia, camels and horses remain in use in the rougher sections of the interior. Camels are not 
but are used to pack merchandise across country and to carry the overland mail. 


In a caravan such as the 


one illustrated above, a light line stretches from a peg fixed'in each camel’s nostril to the tail of the animal preceding. With the steadily increasing 
growth of settlements in the interior, it will not be many years before good roads are built and then motor traffic may be expected to supersede both 
horses and camels. 
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AN ARUNTA MAN 


In the great Arunta tribe, which inhabits the 
geographical center of the Australian con- 
tinent, marriage is a complicated affair. The 
tribe is divided into halves, and each of these, 
in turn, contains four divisions, each taking its 
designation from some indigenous animal. 
When a man chooses a wife, she must be from 
among the ladies of the opposite half of the 
tribe. The children, however, will belong to 
his side of the tribe, but will be classified 
under a different subdivision. 


benefit of the younger men, reproducing 
everything, even down to the minutest 
detail of the decoration. This is some- 
times very elaborate, as in the frogman, 
whose body is completely enswathed in 
strings of white and red birds’ down 
and the rail tips of the rabbit bandicoot. 
Everything is fixed on with human 
blood. It all sounds very foolish to us, 
but it represents really the very begin- 
ning of anything like historic record. 
The aboriginal has no written language, 
but each of these ceremonies jis con- 
cerned with an ancestor, and“when it 
has been performed the younger men 
are told exactly what it means, which is 
very little and insignificant, and so the 
record passes down by word of mouth 
from generation to generation. 

In the traditions of these tribes 
snakes in some form or other play an 
important part. The most remarkable 
of all is one concerned with a great 


monster, half animal, half human, called: 


Wowlunqua. It was, as nearly as we 
could estimate, about thirty miles long, 
and as it traveled about the country 
made numberless hills and creeks that 
now mark its course. As a general rule, 
the natives show no fear of their mythic 
ancestors, but in this case one of the 
ceremonies was evidently intended, in 
part, to appease, or at least cajole, the 
monster. They made a mound of sand 
fifteen feet long, shaped like a narrow 
boat placed upside down. After mak- 
ing the surface quite smooth with water 
they painted a sinuous line of black 


along each side to represent the snake, 
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in your turn, profit 
by the exertions of 
your emu, kanga- 
LOOM ard Olt ext: 
friends. 

Not only this, 
but in past times 
that the natives 
call alcheringa, the 
“dream-times”, the 
old ancestors 
walked across the 
country marking 
all the natural fea- 
tures as we know 
them now—moun- 
tain ranges, des- 


erts, river gorges, 


water holes and 
creeks. At certain 
spots. they deco- 
rated themselves 


and performed 
quaint ceremonies. 
The old men of 
each totemic group 
know all about 
these, and re-per- 
form them for the 


and covered all the 
rest of the mound 
with an enormous 
number of little 
blobs of white 
down. 

When this was 
done it was gently 
rubbed over with 
twigs, to signify 
their respect for it, 
but later on, in the 
middle of the 
i 1S hate weal S 
hacked to pieces 
with boomerangs 
to show the snake 
that they wished 
it to stay at home 
and not injure 
them, because 
once, years ago, it 
had been known 
to come out and 
eat a number of 
men and women. 

This snake is 
very powerful in 
magic, and the 


A HUMAN TOTEM POLE 


Here is a member of the Frog subdivision of the 

Arunta tribe, decorated for the performance of a cere- 

mony to his totem. The complex organization of the 

larger tribes is nothing short of amazing when it is 

considered that the whole system has been thought out 

by a race of savages who have never progressed beyond 
the paleolithic age. 


A GIRL OF THE KAITISH TRIBE 

Like most aboriginal women, the native Aus- 
tralians mature at an early age and wither 
quickly. Contact with white civilization—the 
old familiar story—has not improved the na- 
tives, for they have adopted our vices without 
benefiting by our virtues. Although the half- 
caste population is on the increase, it is esti- 
mated that there are less than 50,000 pure- 
bred natives remaining in the whole of Aus- 
tralia. Authorities predict that these will have 
disappeared within another generation. 


medicine man wears in his nose a little 
cigarette-shaped object which has been 
“sung” by a snake man and gives him 
his medical powers. Every illness of 
every kind is caused by evil magic. If 
you have a headache, it means that an 
enemy has projected some into you, and 
it can only be removed by a medicine 
man either sucking it out or placing a 
more powerful counter magic in your 
body which drives it out. You know it 
was there because you felt ill, and you 
know it has gone because you feel bet- 
ter. 

To put it very simply: Every Cen- 
tral Australian tribe is divided into two 
divisions, which we can call A. and B. 
If you are born into Division A. you 
must marry a lady in Division B. In 
some tribes there are only these two di- 
visions, and if your mother belongs to 
A. then you do also; that is, we have 
what is called maternal descent. The 
father doesn’t count; he is of no im- 
portance from this point of view. This 
is the simplest method and is found in 
the Dieri and other tribes around Lake 
Eyre. Further still, you must. marry a 
lady who is the daughter of a man who 
might legally have been your mother’s 
brother. That is, you marry what we 
call a first cousin, but as everything is 
counted by group relationship there is 
not much trouble, because you have 
hundreds of miles of fathers, and 
mothers and wives, and possible moth- 
ers-in-law, and children and so on. Nor 
is this all. Everyone belongs to a group 
that is called by the name of some ani- 
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mal or plant, and the latter is 
known as your totem, and you 
must be very careful to marry a 
person of the right totem. Say, 
for example, you are a kangaroo, 
then you must marry a lady who 
is a wild cat, and all your children 
will be wild cats like their mother. 

In the great Arunta tribe, right 
in the very centre, things are not 
so simple. The tribe is divided 
into two moieties, but there are 
four divisions in each, as follows: 


(1) (2) 
PANUNGA PURULA 
UKNARIA UNGALLA 
BULTHARA KUMARA 
APPUNGERTA UMBITJANA 


If you ar a man in Column 1 
you marry a lady standing opposite 
to your name in Column 2, and 
vice versa. For example, if you 
be a Panunga man, you must 
marry a Purula woman, and, 
strangely enough, your children 
will be Appungerta; that is, they 
go into your side of the tribe, but 
into a division to which you do 
not belong. In this and very many 
other central tribes the woman you 
marry must be. your mother’s 


mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter. 

It is all so wonderfully complicated and yet perfectly organ- 
ized that you wonder how it could ever have been thought out 
and planned by a race of naked, howling savages who have 
never passed beyond the stone age, have not the faintest idea of 
egriculture or of laying in a store of food, and perform the 


most cruel and barbaric practices. 


_ Exactly whom you must marry is settled very often before 
either you or your wife are born. 
man you must not speak to any woman who might legally be the 
mother of any woman eligible to you as wife; and, on the other 


hand, if you are a woman, 
any man who might 
lawfully be your son-in- 
law, whether he actually 
be so or not makes no 
difference. He is what 
the natives call gnura to 
you, and you are abso- 
lutely forbidden to speak 
to him, or even almost to 
realize that such a person 
exists. This complicates 
matters from a domestic 
point of view, because, if 
you have a lubra, that is 
a native woman working 
in the kitchen, you must 
be very careful not to en- 
gage any other help in 
the form of a man who 
could lawfully marry 
your cook’s daughter. 
This curious fact was 
brought home to me very 
forcibly one day on a sta- 
tion far away from 
everywhere in the Mac- 
donnell Ranges. The 
kitchen lubra was bring- 
ing in a round of beef 
for our midday meal, but. 
there was an open space 
between the kitchen and 
the dining-room, and un- 
fortunately a man who 
was not, but who might 
have been, her son-in- 


Then, again, if you are a 


Most dreaded of the settlers’ enemies is the sightless white ant. 

an aversion for light, travels along the surface of the ground in c 
of earth. In the ant country, 
iron to protect them from th 
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LESS THAN 1 INHABITANT TO 16 SQ.MILES 


-| LESS THAN 1 INHABITANT TO 1 SQMILE 


Bl MORE THAN 16 INHABITANTS PER SQ MILE 


RAILROAD LINE 


POPULATION DENSITY 


The reader will appreciate the vastness of the Central Australian 
wilderness when it is realized that almost two-thirds of the 
continent possesses less than one inhabitant to every sixteen 
: square miles. 


or two they will be worn by 


of elder brother, or perhaps a 


near to this source of food 
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WHITE ANT HILLS NEAR TENNANT CREEK 


This insect, having 

f arefully built tubes 

houses are raised upon hard wood pilings, sheathed with 

) e onslaught of these hungry insects, who systematically 

eat their way through wood and even destroy metal tools and weapons with a corrosive 

acid which they deposit. An army of white ants, if not diverted, can quickly reduce 
a well built house to a mere shell, which crumbles to powder at the touch. 
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law, came round the corner. There 
was a wild shriek. The lubra fled 
one way, the man the other, and 
we picked up the beef mixed with 
sand and chips of china. When 
later on my hostess expostulated 
with the returned Jubra she was 


simply told “What for you let that ~ 


one boy come along? You plenty 
know him mura along of me?” 
One of the greatest difficulties 
in dealing with the native is his in- 
tense communal instincts. He is 


born into a group; to every mem-— 


ber of that group he owes certain 
duties and it is absolutely impos- 
sible to get beyond this fact. Every 
station-holder in Central Australia 


knows this only too well, and 
cheerfully and generously, when 


he takes on a black boy, takes on a 
good deal of financial responsibil- 
ity because that black boy has to 
provide certain tribal relatives with 
food-and raiment. 

In primitive times raiment meant 
very little, and the food was such 
as he could secure for himself in 
the bush. Nowadays if you give a 


-black boy a coat or a pair of trou- 
sers, the chances are that in a day - 


a man whose only claim to them 


is that he stands in the relationship to the recipient of your gift 


possible father-in-law. 


So again, if you have a black boy on your station, the gen- 
erous supply of food that he receives has to be shared with 
his relatives, who always arrange to be camped conveniently 


supply. During recent years the 


civilized aborigine working for the white man has been paid a 
wage and under the supervision of a protector has even risen 
to the height of having a banking account, but if left to himself 
this would very soon be dissipated. 


The aborigine is the 
most cheerful, improvi- 
dent and hopelessly irre- 
sponsible creature imag- 
inable. He has neither a 
care nor a thought for 
the morrow and it is just 
these traits in his charac- 
ter that are both won- 
drously attractive and yet 
make him so difficult to 
deal with. It is impos- 
sible to take him serious- 
ly. He is simply a child 
of nature and a child 
who has never grown up 
or known anything about 
what. are, to people of 
higher races, the respon- 
sibilities of manhood. 
Amongst human races he 
represents the childhood 
of the world. 

For ages past his an- 
cestors have been no- 
mads. You may have a 
boy or a lubra working 
for you for months, ap- 
parently and in fact quite 
contentedly, when, with- 
out any reason or warn- 
ing, the irresistible call to 
“go bush” comes upon 
them, and off, without a 
moment’s notice, they go 
back to their old wild 
(Continued on page 50) 
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WHAT THE CHINESE THINK OF AMERICA 


The Struggle for Life of the Coolie—Soldiers and Bandits—The Chinese 
Scorn of the Alien—The Young China Movement 


By Henry Kittrepce Norton 


This is the fourth article, the third, “What the Japanese Think of America,” having been published in the August issue of 
TRAVEL, in a series that has been designed to present as vividly and as accurately as possible the points of view held 
on America by the chief nations of the world. It is a matter of common knowledge that the United States today holds 
the key position in world affairs. It is, therefore, of the greatest importance that this country know just what the 
nationals of other world powers really think of her. The editors of TRaveL have invited various eaperts to prepare 
this material on the chief nations of both the Orient and the Occident. The editors disclaim all responsibility for the 
opimons or views expressed in these essays. The series is presented simply as expert testimony. In each instance 
the author of the article has been selected because he was in a position to speak with authority on the country of which 
he has written. Articles have already appeared on France, Germany and Japan. Among the nations that are still to be 
dealt with are Holland, Italy, Sweden and Greece. 


Henry Kittredge Norton was born in Chicago, matriculated at Dartmouth, and thereafter practiced law until the 
outbreak of the World War. Mr. Norton was mustered out of the army in China. This fact had a profound 
influence on his subsequent career, for he at-once joined the faculty of the Tsing-Hua University of Peking as Professor 
of English and Economics. After remaining here for some years Mr. Norton returned to this country, where he is well 
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known as a lecturer and authority on Orientalism. He has published two books on the Far East, “The Far Eastern Re- 
public of Siberia” and “The Occidental Interpretation of the Far East Problem.” During August Mr. Norton acted as 
Chairman of the Oriental Division of the Williamstown Conference on International Relations. 


their inner opinion of us as Americans, it is necessary 

to bear in mind that to the Chinese Occidentals are 
ery likely to be merely Occidentals, and the division into Eng- 
ishmen, Dutchmen or Americans comes only to the sophisticated 
ew. Reverse the question. Ask your neighbor what he thinks 
if the Pekingese, the Cantonese, the men of Shantung. Unless 
ie is one neighbor in several hundred thousand, he will express 
imself as unable to make such fine distinctions, but will be quite 
villing to give you his opinion of “the Chinese.” Yet it is as far 
rom Canton to Peking as it is from Rome to Stockholm, and 
vhy should we expect the Chinese man in the street to draw 
listinctions between the members of the various European fami- 
ies such as we decline to trouble ourselves with in the case of his 
eople? Nor is the American set apart from the Europeans 
mong the masses. The individual American is an Occidental 
ike the rest of them and must sink or sail with the others of 
is kind. This was impressed upon me from the moment I first 
ame into contact with the real China on entering Peking. 


The train had 
10 sooner stopped 
inder the frown- 
ng walls of the 
chien Men than 
. yelling mob of 
~hinese forced 
heir way into the 
ar. One com- 
artment after 
nother was filled 
Waste tony esr. 
somewhere be- 
ween six and a 
lozen pushed in- 
oO  Olr “section 
nd began a mad 
cramble for our 
uitcases. The 
nost heroic ef- 
orts with fists 
nd walking- 
ticks failed to 
nake any impres- 
ion. We were 
ostled into a cor- 
er and crowded 
o close that 
here was no 
oom for either 
ticks or fists. 
Ve gave up all 
jea of protecting 
ur bags and con- 
entrated on de- 
ending _ our- 


] 7 HEN we approach the Chinese to discover what may be 


selves. \Vhich we proceeded to do with desperate determination. 

Suddenly our assailants fled. As fast as they could scurry 
through the narrow door of the compartment they went. As 
the last one departed a burly figure in blue uniform took his place 
in the doorway. A parting admonition in wholly incompre- 
hensible but undoubtedly fervent Chinese was hurled after the 
retreating coolies, and then he turned and bowed, his face all 
suavity : 

“Hotel de Pekin, sir?” 

The next day we encountered again this mad struggle to get 
the foreigner’s patronage, regardless of his wishes in the matter. 
We had strolled down the street a few blocks in the morning sun- 
shine, watching the intricately colorful life of the Chinese capital, 
and then decided to take rickshaws. We hailed a passing rick- 
shaw-man, but before he could cover the dozen paces that sepa- 
rated him from us there was a score of rickshaws, sprung from 
the thin air, in a hopeless tangle before us, each with a wildly 
gesticulating tatterdemalion trying to draw us into his vehicle. 
They shoved the traces against our feet and pulled at our coat- 
sleevesqi a. iehyeny; 
would have lifted 
us in bodily, like a 
couple of sacks 
of flour, if this 
would not have 
required both 
their arms and 
thus exposed 
them to the as- 
saults of their 
competitors. 

It was evident 
that the desire 
for the pittance 
which is the wage 
of the Chinese 
laborer was of 
far greater mo- 
ment with these 
sons of Han than 
any thought of 
respect, courtesy 
OL eSenvicer tor 2 
foreigner in their 
midst. 

But these were 
coolies, of whom 
there are many 
millions in China. 


Here, two thousand miles from tidewater, a crowd has gathered to glean the news of the day. The six They are coolies 

thousand odd characters of the Chinese alphabet render reading difficult and the percentage of literates principally be- 

is not, as a rule, very high. The political group known as the “Young Chinese” is making considerable cayse there are so 

progress in the direction of a better educational system and in stimulating interest in world affairs. 

Many of the Young Chinese have attended American or European universities and it is these men 

who are largely responsible for the modernizing influences with which the country is gradually becom- 
ing permeated. 


many millions of 
them. Living al- 
ways on the rag- 


hes 


a 
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The Crown Colony of Hongkong, situated on an island in the China Sea, has an area of some thirty square miles. 


THE BRITISH-CHINESE Cl1T 


Y OF HONGKONG AND ITS TRIPLE HARBOR 


Maintained by the British as a | 


free port, Hongkong is of vast commercial importance, its trade in tea, silk and opium alone amounting to many millions of pounds in the course | 


of a year. 
climate. 


ged edge of starvation, they must 
get their dozen coppers a day or 
die. And the only way to get 
those coppers is to fight for 
them, fight every moment of the 
day or night, fight against the 
other millions gf his kind. It is 
the struggle for existence in all 
its ugly nakedness. 

To these men the newly ar- 
rived foreigner is a prize indeed. 
He seldom has coppers. He 
pays in silver, silver with which 
he is liberal. He knows nothing 
of the regular rates for rickshaw 
hire and usually pays what is in- 
dicated at the end of the run by 


his panting, sweating human 
horse. To the coolie this is the 
foreigner’s only value. He 


knows nothing and cares nothing 
about his foreign ideas and hab- 
its. He knows not nor cares 
why the stranger, comes to 
China, and recks not at all what 
effect his coming may have on 
the future political or industrial 
life of the country. The coolie 
has no expression for the idea 
of “making a living”; the near- 
est he can come to it is “to get 
through the day”! His thoughts 
do not run. beyond that bitter 
struggle in which he is constant- 
ly engaged. To him the for- 
eigner, be he American or South 
Sea Islander, is merely an imme- 
diate economic opportunity. 


ose é Seer a 


g: 
HOTEL RUNNERS BIDDING FOR SHIP PASSENGERS 


Due to over-population, millions of coolies in all parts of China exist 

from day to day on the ragged edge of starvation. There are too many 

laborers for the amount of labor to be performed. Consequently, every 

train or shipload of “foreign devils” is overwhelmed with carriers, hotel 

runners and unattached porters who vie strenuously with one another to 

capture the white man’s silver. To them, a dozen coppers a day means 
food and shelter; a small silver coin is wealth. 


Although mountainous and possessed of an excellent harbor, the colony is not popular with Europeans due to the unpleasantness of the 
Rapid alternations of extreme heat and cold make comfort a difficult problem. The chief town of Victoria, to cite an instance, retains the 


violent heat of the sun long after sunset, edged in as it isby high rocks which keep out the cool evening breezes. 


Coolies throng the Chinese 
ports: they crowd the streets of 
every city the traveler visits. 
They are omnipresent, ubiqui- 
tous. One elbows his way 
through them while in China, 
and they blur one’s memory of 
the country after one leaves. 
And yet,the coolie is not China. 
He is no more China than the 
ditch-digger and the  street- 
cleaner are America. There are 
merely many more of him. 

Above this. mulling mass of 
humanity there are higher 
classes, the soldiers, the servants, 
the farmers, the shop-keepérs, 
the merchants, the bankers, the 
officials and the scholars. In 
spite of many changes, China 
still ranks her scholars first and 
her soldiers last in the social 


scale. 
The soldiers are for the most 
part merely armed _ coolies. 


While they are fed and clothed 
and occasionally paid by some 
military adventurer, they are 
fairly amenable to discipline and 
when well led are good fighters 
—against others of their kind. 
But if defeat comes and the food 
and the pay are stopped they re- 
vert quickly to type. They are 
again the creatures of the jungle 
struggling with might and main 
for the wherewithal to live. 
Their arms have given them a 
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underlying thought is the 
same as that of the coolie 
of the rickshaw: the for- 
eigner is an immediate 
economic opportunity. 
Beyond that the soldier- 
bandit is not concerned 
with him. He neither 
hates him nor loves him. 
He holds him for ransom 
—as he would a horse. 


Fortunately few of the 
foreigners who go to 
China have any contact 
with the soldier-bandit el- 
ement. The relations of the 
casual traveler are much 
more frequent with the 
servant class in the hotels 
or—if he be so fortunate 
as to remain long enough 
to have his own house— 
in the home. Chinese 
servants are a delight to 
the most sophisticated. 
For the calling of hotel_or 
house servant is one of 
dignity and worth in the 
land where millions of 
Se SE Se seal SSE coolies struggle for the 
AN ANCIENT CHINESE BRIDGE bread and rags of life. 
he three soldiers in modern khaki seem anachronistic in their relationship to this high arched bridge of ancient There are women sery- 


onstruction. The canals and waterways of all China are spanned similarly, for the arches must be of sufficient ants and the foreign la- 
eight'to permit the passage of sampans-and barges piled with merchandise. The “floating population” of the country dies praise them highly. 


is enormous, thousands upon thousands of families spending their entire lives aboard small boats. But they hover in the 
background. The typical 

ew power and, instead of haggling for rickshaw fares, they steal “Chinese servant” is a man, though he is always called a “boy.” 
nd rob and loot until gathered once more into some military He is dignified, clean, quick, accurate and never-failing in his 
old, or until the executioner’s sword writes “Finis” to their tale. attention to his duties. His hours begin long before you rise in 


The soldier, like his brother of the streets, gives little thought! the morning, so that when you are ready for breakfast the house 
).the doings of the foreigner. He has been cautioned to leave is clean and warm. All day he silently performs his tasks. And 
1ese Outlanders alone. He has been told that they have enor-- if you return home in the wee small hours of the following 
10us ships, and better guns, and that they shoot straight and fight © morning he opens the door for you, takes your wraps, and locks 
1ost  unremittingly. 
very general has his eye 
n the possibility of some 
ay being in control of 
eking. If he reaches 
at. august position, he 
il want recognition 
‘om the representatives 
f the foreign Powers, 
ho live in their fortified” 
egation Quarter, and. 
lis will not so easily be 
otained if he has coun- 
nanced interference 
ith foreign persons or 
roperty on the part of 
is troops. Until recently 
lis spirit,, strengthened 
y the experience of for- 
gn retaliation for the 
oxer attack on the Lega- 
ons, has served as a re- 
arkable protection for 
yreigners in all parts of 
hina. With the increas- 
ig disintegration of re- 
ent years, however, and 
ie breakdown of govern- 
ental control at Peking, 
1¢ temptation has again 
ad again proved too at A BUDDHIST ABBOT SURROUNDED BY MONKS AND NOVICES 


rong. Foreign property The Chinese government officially recognizes three religions—Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism. Confucian- 
4s been looted and for- ism is a moral system rather than a religion in the strictest sense, and although permitting ancestor worship, does 
gners have been seized not teach the deification of its preceptor. Taoism, taught originally by Lao-Tse, is‘an elaborate rationalistic philoso-, 

di Reaatit d phy. On the introduction of Buddhism, Taoism took over in a slavish fashion all the ceremonials of the latter cult, 
y soldier - bandits “an and the two are now hay distinguishable. State officials form the hierarchy of the Confucian code, so that-there is no 
eld for ransom. The fers ‘paid priesthood. 
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up the house for the night. 
Dignity is the middle name of all Chinese servants. 
lish butler is mere decorous. 


No Eng- 
It is an event when a Chinese sery- 
ant is forced into a laugh. Everything is business, attention to 


duties. What goes on behind his serious Oriental face? What 
does he think of the foreign master he serves so professionally ? 

There may be in his mind a measure of the coolie’s thought. 
The foreigner is an economic opportunity. He pays much higher 
for service than the native upper classes. Five dollars a month 
is big money in China. But that is not all that is in the mind 
of the Chinese servant. He is not tied to the animal struggle for 
existence. He has time and energy to watch his master’s ways; 
to compare them with Chinese ways. What does he think of 
them? ; 

A foreigner could never be sure that he was sufficiently in the 
confidence of any Chinese to get a really frank statement of 
what the Chinese thought of him. Once in a while, however, 
sufficient confidence is established so that the servant will give 
a frank opinion of other foreigners. By drawing inferences the 
master may get at what the servant thinks of him. From such 
gleanings we may get some approach to what the dignified and 
reserved Chinese “boy” thinks of the foreigner. 

Generally this opinion will be an elaboration of the idea that 
the foreigner in China is “bu kwei’—not squared up! It is hard 
to give an equivalent for the expression in English, but it has in 
it such implications as that the foreigner is unrefined, uncultured, 
crude—a “rube” if you like. 

If the investigator is inclined to pursue his inquiries among 
the higher ranks of Chinese society, he will find a very wide- 
spread acceptance of this same view. The shop-keeper, the mer- 
chant, the banker, the official, the scholar, are apt to be at one 
in this regard. It is the attitude, then, not of any group or class, 
but of Chinese civilization in general. It is the Chinese form of 
the feeling of inherent superiority that is a part of the birthright 
of every great people. 


A STUDY IN EXTREMITIES 


A pair of “lily” feet, distinguish- 
ing mark of a high-caste Chinese 
woman, makes a poor showing 
when compared with the sturdy 
extremities of a worker. The 
ancient practice of foot binding 
is fast dying out in those sections 
of China which have come under 
European influence, although, like 
the wearing of queues, it re- 
mains a fairly general custom in 
the interior. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED BARBER OF PEKING 


OUR BRITISH COUSINS AS 
“GO-GETTERS” 


An interesting employment, by Eng- 
lish cigarette manufacturers, of Amer- 
ican advertising methods is to be ol 
served in this series of hoardings set 
up on the outskirts of Hangchow. 
Three Castles Cigarettes, so popular 
with the Tommies during the World 
War, found favor also among the 
thousands of coolie laborers imported 
to northern France, and it is to be 
presumed that the manufacturers are 
following up this early advantage in 
the effort to capture a fresh market. 
It is probable, although regrettable, 
that the axes of communication in the” 
Celestial Republic will soon resemble 
the route between Philadelphia and_ 
New York, at least insofar as the mul-— 
tiplicity of signboards is concerned. — 


But it is different from the con-— 
viction of superiority which we 
have already found among the 
Japanese. It is different from the 
assumption of superiority which! 
is to be found among the English, | 
French, Italians and Americans. 
With each of these nations the 
difference is a difference in-kind. 
We feel our civilization, our cul- 
ture, our national life, is better 
than any other because it pursues 
different ideals, has different ends, 
and hence different values. So 
with the Italians, the French and 
the English. So with all Euro-' 
peans. And so with the Japanese. 

(Continued on page 44) } 


Twenty years ago it was not at all uncommon to see the native barbers 
at work along the streets of Peking, but today, in the capital, such scenes 
as this are rare, for the modern Chinese wears his hair in the western 
fashion. In outlying districts the queue is still worn and cherished. but 
in those places where Occidental civilization has remoulded the life of 
the people it is more rare. The commercial West may influence the super- 
ficial manners and customs of the Chinese, but fundamentally they are 
unchanged. 
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These players with their cymbals and fantastic masks travel throughout northern India much in the manner of the famous Fakirs of the southern 


' provinces. 


It is interesting to observe that, although they are natives of the independent Himalayan state of Nepal, their type is distinctly Mongolian. 
All of the natives of these northern states are supposedly of Tartar origin. 


HIGH TRAILS OF THE HIMALAYAS 


A Journey to Phalut—-The Female Coolies of Upper Bengal—Troubles Along 
the: Road—Mount Everest 


N the heart of the Himalaya Mountains, opposite Mount 

Everest, rising precipitously from the valleys between, is 

Mount Lingalela, which marks the junction of Sikhim, Nepal 
and British India. It is one of the furthest outposts of civiliza- 
tion and from it the road leaving Nepal and British India plunges 
into the mountain. wilds of Sikhim. 

From the top of Lingalela are obtained glorious views not 
only of the entire Mount Everest range, but of Mount Everest 
itself, from base to topmost crest, clear and unobstructed by 
intervening peaks. To obtain these views, one must take a four 
days’ march of fifty miles from Darjeeling along ever-ascend- 
ing ridges until the top of the Lingalela Pass is reached. The 
Pass, nearly twelve thousand feet high, is swept by keen, clean 
winds which blow direct from the everlasting snows. Often 
the Pass is lost in mist and clouds which obscure the face of 
Mount Everest from the traveler who has come so far to gaze 
upon it. ; 

Below the crest of the path, in a nook sheltered from the 
biting winds, is Phalut Bungalow—the only spot for forty miles 
in this vast solitude where the traveler may find shelter for the 
night. 

An old military road, through British Territory to Sikhim, 
leads from Darjeeling to Phalut. It was built by the English, 
who, for strategic purposes, ran the road parallel to the Nepalese 
boundary line, which is marked at frequent intervals by white 
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pillars of stone. In order to follow the boundary line, the 
road winds a devious way, up and down ravines, across and 


_around mountain ridges, making it most impractical from the 


standpoint of utility, but greatly adding to its picturesqueness. 
Certain necessary preparations must be made before one is 
ready to start on the long march to Phalut. First of all, permis- 
sion for the use of the Government Bungalows and various 
necessary permits to travel on the roads must be secured. Passes 
for the use of the bungalows at each stop are one rupee for each 
person. As there is absolutely no other place to spend the nights 
en route, a very careful schedule of dates is kept for each 
bungalow so that no conflict of engagements may occur, as a 
bungalow will accommodate only a very limited number of guests. 
The bungalows, built for the use of Government officials while 
touring their districts, but open to others when not engaged, are 
all situated in excellent locations, a day’s march from each other. 
All these bungalows are extremely comfortable with wide veran- 
dahs, a central living-room and’ two bedrooms, each with dress- 
ing-room and bath. The cooking house and servants’ quarters 
are in a separate building, as is usual in India. The bungalow is 
furnished with‘all necessary furniture, including lamps, dishes, 
cutlery and mattresses, so that all one needs to take along is 
food, oil and bedding. 
After the permits have been secured and the dates for bunga- 
lows arranged, comes the engaging of servants and coolies; and 


18 
last; + but by- no 
means least, the 


laying in of food 
supplies to cover 
every need for 
the days while 
away from Dar- 
jeeling. 

During a sea- 
son spent in Dar- 
eeling, I had fre- 
quent conversa- 
tions with travel- 
ers who had re- 
turned from Pha- 
lut with glowing 
accounts of the 
TYAS Ane Mae = 


cent mountain 
views to be ob- 
tained. Their 
tales influenced 


my husband and 
myself to take the 
trip when he 


joined me in Oc- 


tober. during the 
Puja holidays. 
A busy morn- 


ing was spent in. 


securing the nec- 
essary permits 
and engaging the 
bungalows. Re- 
turning home for 
tifin we planned 
ater trippotOne tie 
bazaar after an 
early tea to look 
for coolies. As 
we came out of 
our bungalow we 
found a throng of 
them waiting to 


waylay us. The 
word had gone 
out from _ the 
servants’ quarters. 
that the Sahib 
and Memsahib 
were going to 
Phalut and the 
clans had gath- 


ered. We sat on 
the top steps of 
t he verandah 
questioning and 
discussing as we 
read Chits (rec- 
ommenda- 
tise ml ss) anid 
salaamed to new- 
comers. First of 
all, we decided 
upor the coolies, 
picking out seven 
strong Nepalese 
women. To each 
we gave an ad- 
vance of one ru- 


pee, >and Mimi, 
the Head Coolie, 
put her thumb- 
mark on - their 
agreement to go 
With ' ws for 
twelve annas a 


a day: for each 
coolie. 


FEMALE COOLIES WITH THEIR BURDENS 


The hill women of northern India are the equals in strength of their men folk, and are accustomed to 

performing the same labors. Tsingi, on the left, is carrying a hot meal in a charcoal cooker in addi- 

tion to her regular burden. Dalami, the small coolie, is transporting, among other things, a basket 

full of live chickens. These women walk barefooted for miles over rough mountain trails carrying 
fifty or sixty pound loads day after day. 


seh RESTING AT MANIBANJAN 

‘he hillmen inspected the visiting caravan with much interest. These people ar igi = 

sist mainly of Ghurkas, although other tribes, ethnically similar, orth - Areas pues a bad 

Bhutias_ inhabit the same region. The Ghurkas will be remembered for their famous advance at 

Cambrai in 1916 when, throwing away rifle and bayonet, they attacked the Germans with their long 

knives. It is a Ghurka tradition that a man may not unsheath his knife unless it draws blood. and in 
‘order.to inspect one of their weapons it is necessary first to submit to being scratched. 
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Next came the 


choice \of= *the 


Mehter, 


the 
called because of 


his color and ex-~ 


tremely airy man- 
ners, 
he was spoken to 
he replied, “Ba- 
hut achchha,” in 


loud tones, dou- © 


bling up on the 
first word 
flinging himself 
back on the sec- 


ond. He wore a. 
blue coat, 


long, 
checked trousers 
and velvet put- 
tees, with a tiny 
cap on.his head 


and a long, heavy — 
wooden staff in | 


his hand. Slung 


-on his back was a 


small bag of food. 
His duty was to 
attend to 
bathrooms at 
each bungalow 
and prepare hot 
baths for all of us 
each night. For 
these services he 
received one ru- 
pee and eight an- 
nas a day. 

Nima .Lama, a 
rickshaw walla, 


was engaged at 
one rupee and 
eight annas_ to 


carry the chair in 
which our little 
five - year - old 
daughter, Marlen, 
was to ride. He 
was a tall, strap- 
ping fellow with 
snapping black 
eyes and a thatch 
of thick, black 
hair. The chair, 
which with its 
load _ weighed 
over fifty pounds, 
he carried on his 
back, strapped 
around his fore- 
head, as though it 
were a_ feather- 
weight, and strode 
along the road at 
a jog-trot, climb- 
ing up and down 
rocky paths faster 
than we could 
walk. 

We were an 
important crowd 
when finally 
ready ‘to march. 
There were fif- 
teen _ servants 
with us — eight 
coolies, two syces, 
Timal, the Meh- 


which ~ 
ell upon Timal, 
Crow, so 


Every time — 


arid’ 


thes 
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THE MARKET SQUARE AT DARJEELING 
Darjeeling, in the northern part of Bengal, British India, some three hundred miles from Calcutta, is a favorite summer resort for members of the 


army or ciyil service and their families. 


During certain periods of the year, magnificent views of the Himalayas may be obtained from here, October 


being the most fashionable month. Darjeeling proper has a native population of some seventeen thousand people, largely Hindus and Buddhists, and is 
the important market town of the district, which produces grain, tea, rubber and cotton. 


ters, our boy and Nima Lama, who carried Marlen’s chair. The 
strongest looking coolie was chosen to be the tiffin coolie. She 
carried the lunch basket, wraps and the cooker in which hot 
dishes were cooking as she carried it along. In this way, instead 
of a cold picnic lunch along the road each day, we had a real 
dinner. The four aluminum cooking vessels placed one on top 
of the other, fitted into a cylinder containing hot water so that 
the food was cooked by steam. Underneath was a chula holding 
a charcoal fire. The whole thing fitted into a metal case with a 
handle easily carried by the coolie. 

_ By ten o'clock we were off, leaving the ayah in charge of the 
house. We took the short road to Ghoom, which climbs the hill 
and goes through the Jalapahar cantonments. Four miles out we 
saw the famous Ghoom Rock and started to take the path leading 
to the top of the rock where we planned to have lunch, but the 
coolie dissuaded us, saying the regular place for tiffin was a little 
ahead and much prettier. We found it was entirely devoid of 
attraction. The coolie, however, had saved herself a half-mile 
extra walk. About three o’clock we reached our first village, 
Lukiapokri.. 

From the main road just beyond the village a path leads a 
mile and a half to.the bungalow. The path was covered with 
moss and leaves and ran under green trees along banks covered 
with beautiful ferns and tropical plants—an ideal setting for 
“Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 

The Jorspokri Bungalow is seven thousand, four hundred feet 
high and situated on a knoll with a glorious view of the plains 
far below, and of the Eeealaye snows crowning the peaks far 
above it. 

Early, as the first red of dawn was brightening the sky, the 
‘next morning I wrapped up in warm coats and blankets and 
slipped out to see the sun rise. While the coolies loaded up, we 
fried a chicken for tiffin and put it in the cooker. 

For two miles the road ran through the forest, a veritable 
fairyland of ferns, palms, mossy banks, flowering vines, and 
heavy green foliage. When we reached the main road, the 
coolies dropped their packs and began picking off the leeches, 
which they had picked up as they walked through the wet grass. 
‘Some of them wore heavy woolen boots, which they removed 
each day after they got warm, and carried on top of their packs. 


From Samana Busti, our next stop, the road makes a sharp 
descent through a forest to the village of Manibanjan at the 
foot of the hill. Ravines and mountainsides, filled with ferns and 
many small streams, crossing the road and the thick jungle of 
trees on either side, ‘made the road very beautiful. 

When we reached the village, we rested on the long shelf-like 
bench which is built by the wayside for the convenience of 
coolies who wish to rest their loads without taking them off. 

Leaving Manibanjan, there came a long, steep climb of many 
zig-zags up a mountain bare and rocky, in sharp contrast to the 
forest-covered slopes we had just descended. Half-way up bam- 
boo thickets began and the mountainsides were covered with ripe, 
red raspberries, which we picked and ate every time we rested 
the horses. By the brook which plunged down the mountainside 
we passed a hill-woman who made a very pretty Oriental picture. 
She was standing in a pool of water, by a big rock, washing 
a sheepskin. 

At the top of a steep pagdandio, we came to a shrine or Puja 
Place and a coolie, bent on obtaining merit, was walking round 
and round it doing Puja. We decided this Puja Place was 
erected at this particular spot that people might give thanks for 
a safe ascent, or pray for a safe descent. Just back of it was a 
rest-house for the coolies, a place where they might get tea and 
shelter in time of storm. 

We arrived at the Tonglu Bungalow, ten thousand, seven hun- 
dred and forty-four feet, at three-thirty p. m. This was the 
shortest day’s march—only ten miles. From the bungalow’s 
verandah was a glorious view of Kanchinjunga, and the snowy 
range. To the left a meadow, yellow with ripe grain, sloped up 
to a hilltop on which puja flags waved from the tall bamboo poles 
erect on the summit. We climbed the hill after tea to get the 
view and enjoy a brilliant sunset, which flooded the whole sky 
and gradually faded into delicate sea-green blues and translucent 
pink. It is impossible to describe the glory of sunrises and sun- 
sets over this magnificent range of mountains, valleys and plains. 

I arose at five in the cold, gray dawn, waked the coolies, and 
was on the hilltop before the first faint beams of the sun struck 
up above the mountain. 

When I asked the coolie women, as I did each morning perore 
starting, if all was well, “Han—sab achchha hai” (yes, all is 


THE KINCHENJUNGA RANGE VIEWED ACROSS DARJEELING 


TRAVEL. 


From Tiger Hill it is possible, at sunrise, during May, October and November to view the topmost peak of Mount Everest, the unconquerable. 
During the balance of the year, the clouds and heavy mists conceal all but the nearest peaks of the Kinchenjunga range, a mere eighty miles away. 
Mount Everest is distant some one hundred twenty miles. During the favorable months, many travelers, lured on by the view, journey on horse- 


good), they replied. Then Nima, 
the small, bright-eyed coolie, 
stepped out to announce that 
Kanchi Lapchini, the coolie who 
had been engaged last, was giv- 
ing trouble. The coolies com- 
plained that she would not carry 
her share and would not keep 
up; said she could never walk to 
Phalut, and had sore feet and 
they were all very angry with 
her. I asked why they had 
brought such a coolie along. Ni- 
ma said the seven for whom she 
was responsible were all right, 
but this was the eighth one, a 
stranger to them, having been 
put in at the last minute by the 
ayah, her friend. I said, “Afsos 
ki bat hai” (it is too bad, or is 
a sad affair), and offered to send 
her back, get another coolie or 
do anything they suggested. 
This calmed them down and, as 
no other coolie was available, 
they said they would try to get 
along with her. 

All morning we passed bands 
of coolies, carrying tea and po- 
tatoes, eggs, chickens and vege- 
tables to market. They carried 
stout poles with cross-pieces on 
the top which were slipped un- 
der: their loads when resting, 
giving them the appearance of 
having three legs. They carried 
also conical shaped baskets, tied 
by a broad straw-woven band 
around their foreheads. 

These coolies. are wild, or 
jungl, as we call them here. 
They come from the hills and 
are not accustomed to seeing 
English people. The women hid 
their faces when they saw a 
Sahib coming. 


Several times long lines of them quickly faced 
the hills and we rode by a line of backs. 
and ran as we approached. What little clothing the men wore was 


back through the mountains to Phalut, there to see Everest close at hand. 


pie 


: — ue cae . 
YOUNG GHURKA MOTHERS WITH THEIR CHILDREN 
The young woman on the left illustrates the typical Indian method of 


carrying a baby astraddle across one hip. It is quite usual to observe 
girls not more than five or six years old, each going about her work or 
play with an infant of even tenderer years strapped to her back. The 
cylinder carried by the child on the right is of bamboo and contains milk. 


Some were frightened 


drab-colored, but the women 
wore bright shawls, red, orange 
and green; and were adorned 
with all their worldly wealth— 
long chains of two, four and 
eight anna and one rupee pieces. 
Many of the men and women 
had bunches of everlasting blos- 
soms stuck behind their ears. 

The road being too steep to 
ride, we walked most of the way 
down to the valley. The ascent 
up the opposite mountain began 
at once and the dense forest 
through which we had descended 
gave way abruptly to barren, 
wind-swept slopes, up which we 
climbed steadily. After half an 
hour, thickets of bamboo began. 
The bamboo was often so dense 
that. it formed a dark wall on 
either side of the road. Half- 
way up we found red raspberries 
again, and all three of us got off 
the horses to gather them. 

The afternoon’s climb up to 
the bungalow was a long, hard 
one. We went up a mountain 
ridge with steep precipices on 
either side. Sometimes the ridge 


“was just wide enough for the 


horses to walk. There were no 
trees, but the steep mountain- 
sides were covered with grass 
and low shrubs, whose red leaves 
and scarlet berries made brilliant 
patches of autumn color. All 
afternoon we had the most mag- 
nificent mountain scenery in the 
world spread out below us. On 
the right were valleys and moun- 
tains of the Kinchenjunga Snow 
Range, with hundreds of peaks 
glistening in the sun. On the 
other side, Mount Everest tow- 


ered in majesty above the surrounding peaks. We were climbing 
above ten thousand feet and the snow peaks ranged from twenty 
(Continued on page 47) 
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The chimneys or narrow clefts in the mountainside, known as 
kamines in the Tyrol, are much used by climbers in their difficult 
work. The climbers are roped at varying distances, the best 


man leading in an ascent and coming last in a descent. It is 

his task to provide security for the rest of the party. The 

Dolomites take their toll of life each year, and a season never 
' passes without at least one casualty. 


tion was on the outskirts of Maria Schnee, a vil- 

lage perched on the edge of a plateau high above 
Botzen, the central market 
town of the Austrian Ty- 
rol. Breezes of the upper 
air, which swept gently up 
and down the Valley of the 
Asch, kept our temporary 
home sweet and cool. Al- 
ways one waked up in the 
morning with freshened 
eyelids and a sense. that 
childhood days had _ re- 
turned, 

Across the valley sharp 
Dolomite peaks. beckone1 
us as we stood in our door- 
yard, and of all these rag- 
ged teeth of rock which cut 
into the blue sky of our 
horizon the Rosengarten 
group claimed most our 
eyes and imagination. This 
garden of peaks grew up 
out of a huge grey base of A 
rock. They made no pre- ) he ate 
tense to height, but con- | POPE 
fined their glory rather to see 
symmetry and color. Even 
of the latter they were 
somewhat sparing, for it 
was only after a rainstorm, 
clearing at sunset, that the 
garden bloomed in full 
radiance of color. 


Tt small villa we had taken for our summer vaca- 


whi dae 


ty 


The Dolomites comprise a mountainous district in the southern Tyrolese Alps. 

peaks in the Dolomites, that known as the Marmolata is the highest, being nearly eleven thousand feet. 

Dolomite is that of a common mineral which is to be found in this range. 

Houses of Parliament were built with dolomite from Derbyshire. The Southern Tyrol has always attracted mountain 
: climbers, and today hardly a peak remains unconquered. 
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MOCKING DEATH ON THE €DGE 


OF ST EB WAG i eee: 


Risking Life and Limb in the Dolomites—A Thousand Foot 
Climb—The Top at Last—A Perilous Descent 


By Witiiam Lorcu SMITH 


Of the three peaks in this lofty garden, the Winkler, the Stabler and 
the Delago, it was the.last which beckoned to me most insistently, The 
Delago was said to be the most interesting to climb and the most dan- 
gerous. 

All three peaks are named after the amateur climbers who made the 
first ascent and every one of these men richly deserves his honors. No- 
body who has not climbed can realize how hazardous the initial conquest 
of such peaks.can be. To start off alone, as Winkler did, time and again, 
in the chill of early morning and attack one of those silent guardians of 
the upper air, requires the courage of the born explorer, seeking new 
continents or poles over uncharted seas. There is nobody to talk to. The 
only living things to be seen are the ravens which hang noiselessly in the 
air with black wings spread over deep abyss or float on the fog of early 
morning as they sail round the big headlands, daring you to follow. The 
climber, holding to the course he has mapped out, must keep his eye al- 
ways on the rock, for when climbing alone on these peaks every time he 
places hand or foot may mean life or death. He must remember, too, 
that to live he must return and his perpendicular path must be imprinted 
on his brain close behind his eyes for ready reference. Most of all must 
the climber keep his head clear, free from any doubt of winning. Wink- 
ler, brave and skilled as he was, made a mistake finally and fell through 


the fog: 


And so one day it came my turn to know the Rosengarten and to climb 
one of the Vajolettethtirme, as they are called. Our sleeping place for 
the night was to be the well-known Vajolettethtirme Hutte. We had 
left the main road from Cortina to Botzen where it passes through the 
beautiful Fasserthal and for some hours had been walking along an easy 
path towards the West, when, rounding a low foothill, the rock base of 
the Rosengarten appeared a short distance ahead to our left. The base 
shot up so abruptly as to hide the peaks completely from anyone, like 
ourselves, in the near foreground. Our path leaned to the right and led 
steeply upward to a small plateau above which fluttered a white flag, 
marking the hut where we were to pass the night. On the edge of the 
plateau we made out some half-dozen men, and, as we looked, a yédel, 
clear as a bell, broke from the group and floated down to us. The next 
day I heard that yodel time and again, a bugle call of youth and victory 
over the conquered peaks. The voice belonged to an Austrian student, 


fH HIGHESTRPEAKSIN Tit TYROL 


While there are other more typical 
The name 
It is not generally known that the 
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who had come up with a friend for the climbing. 

The hut was of the simplest, but the welcome of our landlady, 
Frau Piaz, was warm and hospitable. Her man was the most 
celebrated Kletterer (rock climber). of the region and his good 
wife certainly knew about food and creature comforts. Only the 
people who loved the mountains and were content with simple 
fare came to the hut. The chattering tourist and summer idler 
were absent, and you listened to the talk of those who made inti- 
mate friends of the peaks by climbing them. As we sat at table, 
man after man wandered into the eating room, unslinging his 
riicksack. His friendly glance swept the room and his “Heil!” 
the simple greeting of the Dolomites, took us all in. While Frau 
Piaz kept us supplied with good things to eat and drink, the low- 
raftered room filled up with climbers, smoke and good cheer. A 
boy from a nearby table, who had swallowed his last mouthful of 
dinner, unhooked a guitar from the wall behind him. He thrum- 
med a few chords and then swung into a plaintive Tyrolese air. 
His voice was good and we all helped in the choruses.  Every- 
body unlimbered and the talk ran from table to table. At last 
we had found the unspoiled spot in the Dolomites. 

The climbers, nearly all amateurs, opened their hearts. You 
heard what they had done this year and what they would do in 

the morning. At- 
tacks on the various 
mountains were 
planned; chimneys 
(vertical cracks on 
the side of a moun- 
tain) and rock faces 
. were discussed and 
the com pat a- 
tive dangers-of the 
different peaks. The 
Delago Thurm came 
first, as an adven- 
ture. The previous 
Sh mime in eseyeral 
climbers had fallen 
off the peak and 


been killed, — not 
particularly cheering 
news. The word 


imponwend was fre- 
quently used refer- 
ring to many places 
on these _ peaks 
where there is no 
usable chimney and 
to get up at all you 
fidesit a lelaryemuall 
friendly enclosures 
and work out to the 
limit of your moun- 
tain, world, where, 
gripping a smooth 
vertical ridge with 
arms and knees, you 
hang out almost free 
of the peak with, a 
drop of perhaps a 
thousand feet below. 
This hugging the 
very outside edge, 
where you see the 
blue sky above and 
the horizon line on 
both sides and feel 
the hollow open 
space below, makes 
you feel indescrib- 
ably lonely and at 
first terrified. And 
when you find your- 
self so placed on the 
Tee edgre, gonmetne 
world you become 
aware of a distinct 
feeling of hostility 
directed towards 


The fascination of 
strange to the man who is not possessed by it 


mountain climbing is as 


as the thrill of collecting postage stamps. The 
climber is born, and an unscaled peak is to him 
what an unconquered nation was to Napoleon. 
There is no real rest in going up a chimncy, for 
while one may stop for breath it is still neces- 
sary to keep oneself braced with one’s knees 
pushed into one’s face by the opposite wall. 
Sometimes one is driven into the open, with 
one leg outside the chimney and one inside. 
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you, as if the rock, resenting human touch, might shrug its stiff 
shoulder and force you off into space. To these youthful climb- 
ers there were always new peaks to conquer; you thought you 
had vanquished the most dangerous Dolomites only to find there 
were still others ahead of you. New to me was the Adams Ka- 
mine (chimney) in the Grodnerthal and another Kamine, three 


hundred yards long, in the Wilde Kaiser. Then there was the — 


Punta Emma, close to our hut, which the cat-like Piaz alone had 
climbed and which he named after his wife. 
remarkable man that he went at a mountain with a rush and that 
he could go up wherever a fly could stick. ‘Never have J seen a 
better lot of sportsmen than my new friends. They risked their 
lives on these peaks during the day and gathered together in the 
evening to laugh and joke about the dangers, saying, “Yes, if 
you keep at it long enough some day you will fly off the side of 
your peak.” So carried away were we by the talk and good 
cheer that our minds never strayed to the other side of the pic- 
ture. We forgot the weary hours of training; the hours when 
we were dead beat but had to go on; the many times on return- 
ing to the rest hut after a dangerous climb, when we solemnly 
swore we were fools to risk our lives for sport and in future 
would give up climbing. 

In one corner of 
the dining room a 
huge coil of hemp 
rope hung from a 
hook and suggested 
that the peaks claim- 
ed their victims 
every year. Some- 
body makes a mis- 
take with hand or 
foot and has to be 
rescued, rarely alive. 
A chair and stretch- 
er hung from the 
ceiling of the hall; 
you pass these on 
your way to _ bed. 
When a climber is 
not very badly hurt 
the chair is sent up 
the grat to bring him 
down. When the 
stretcher is sent up 
it will be a very sad 
procession that re- 
turns to the hut. 


It was dark and 
cold when somebody 
knocked on my door 
next morning. After 
a hot breakfast, a 
small lunch with a 
bottle of wine was 
packed away in a 
rucksack and we 
were ‘ready for the 
start. Mytwo 
guides, in whom I 
had perfect confi- 
dence, were well- 
known’ men from 
Cortina, Antonio de 
Mai and Toby Men- 
ardi. We had al- 
ready acquired the 
understanding of 
each other necessary 
for dangerous rock 
work and the only 
thing missing which 
would have made 
the men absolutely 
happy was the bless- 
ing of a priest—a 
rite much desired by 
Catholic guides: be- 
fore attempting a 


In making an ascent it is essential that the 
climber retain. an exact picture in his mind 
of every foothold and handhold he uses, so that 
he can come down blindfolded if necessary. If 
a new route is used in the descent his task be- 
comes both hard and hazardous, for he must 
often feel for his footholds while he hangs 


from his hands in space. The chimney is more 

easily negotiated, although it is gruelling hard 

work. The man in front is supported by the 
ones behind, coming down the rock face. 


It was said of this — 
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difficult peak—unfortun- 
ately there was no chapel 
at hand. Antonio lit our ¥ 
lantern and swung the 
climbing rope over his 
shoulder. We shut the 

door of the hut silently 
behind us and _ started 

up the grat (mountain 
base). It was very early x ide 
and the damp air bit at ae 
our hands as we pushed She 
our way through the si- 
lence. In the distance 
above clouds were play- 
ing about the Winkler- 
thurm and the thin peak 
swayed to and fro in the 
drifting mists like a 
~ghost about to leave the 
earth. Toby and I 
followed in single file 


behind Antonio,  step- 
ping in the yellow 
stream of the lantern. 


‘Some light vapors hung 
persistently to the tops 
but presently the sun 
drove them away and 
cut down the shadows. 
Antonio blew out the 
lantern. The day had 
come and with it the 
best of weather. 

We arrived on the 
plateau of the grat un- 
expectedly. The three 
peaks fronted us only a 
few feet away as if they 
had risen out of their 
common rock bed at our 
‘approach and stood 
ready, like giants of old, 
to drive us back. They 
seemed to sheer their 
way straight up to heay- 
en. I confess I felt 
very humble ; to conquer 
these giants seemed im- 
possible. “There is the 
Kamine,” said Antonio, 
pointing to a dark crack 
between the Delago and 
Stabler peaks. “We 
kletter up that Kamine 
to the point where the 
two peaks split, then 
make a traverse to the 
left, ascend a_ short 
slanting Kamine and we 
are on top.” “How high 
is the Climb?” “Per- 
haps a thousand feet.” The calm voice, the level eyes, carried 
conviction. 

Antonio went ahead. He was a natural leader and deserved 
all the confidence his great reputation gave you. The first fifty 
yards was simple, but from then on-your work was cut out. An- 
tonio said simply, “I will stop for a photograph when you like,” 
then easily swung up the Karnine. With a gliding motion, which 
brought his body into play and advanced him rapidly, he was 
soon lost to sight. A shout from above and the genial Toby 
left me. I was alone for some time. I had a perfectly good 
rock to stand on, big enough for both feet, but as you can- 
not look up or down in a perpendicular climb, these en- 
forced periods of rest were always. wearing. A miifled 
shout from the air. My turn had come. “Are you fast?” “Yes,” 
came the reply. My ingenuity was immediately tested by all 
kinds of perpendicular kamine work. Sometimes I could ad- 
vance by placing hands and feet in small cracks on either side of 


LOOKING FOR EAGLES’ NESTS WHERE A SLIP MEANS DEA 


It is only the foolhardy daredevil who tackles either a mountain or a glacier unroped. This 

game calls for teamwork, and while there have been brilliant feats performed by the single 

climber, he has all too often, paid in the end with his life. Famous peaks, like famous and had 

jewels, are red with the blood of those who have endeavored to claim them. S$ 

while they can hardly be said to climb for sport, have done some of the most daring work 
in this field in their search for rare birds and other specimens. 
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the Kamine. At times 
only one side was rough 
enough. In stretches I 
looked up on two oppos- 
ing surfaces of rock 
without a chance even 
for finger tips. I wedg- 
ed myself between the 
two rocks, my _ back 
; against one smooth sur- 
a face, my knees and feet 
against the other. Push- 
ing with knees, feet and 
elbows I drove my back 
up a few inches, then 
coiled myself up again to 
the horizontal. Gradually 
I got under way. Tir- 
ing work—because when 
you rest you still keep 
braced with your knees 
pushed into your face by 
the opposite wall. When 
you come to the point 
where you cannot even 
hold your own, cannot 
EVEN DESt) | VOU Seema 
small hand-hold above 
and bring your fingers 
and toes into play once 
more, At times the Ka- 
mine would not hold me. 
I was driven out into the 
open where, with one 
leg in the Kamine and 
the other outside, I en- 
circled the edge of rock 
and hitched myself up. 
Our rope was sixty 
yards long and we were 
tied into it at varying 
distances, according to 
the work in hand. Soon 
de Mai reached a place 
where he could make 
the rope tight around a 
rock. This was welcome 
and gave everyone a 
chance to breathe. 
Though I could not see 
de Mai, I could hear him 
whistling, his way of 
giving confidence. Sud- 
denly out of the sky 
: above broke a clear ring- 
‘PEt ing yodel and J knew the 
Austrian student and his 
friend were ahead of us 
reached the 


i Js fa 


Scientists, 
os top. 


The rocks were dry 
and we made good head- 
way. Once we all three sat down together in a little recess of a 
chimney for a short rest, a curious feeling, sitting with your feet 
in space. The traverse was not bad and twenty yards of easy 
climbing brought us to the summit. It was nine o’clock. We sat 
about and took it easy for a time, thoroughly enjoying the bread, 
salami sausage and red wine we had brought along. The top of 
this limestone mountain was flat and round. It had a diameter 
of some six feet and from this small vantage point you looked 
out over the world. At that height man and man’s 
things were rubbed out and through the thin air you could 
see clearly the nakedness of solitude, a solitude so intense and 
continuous that it seemed to reach around the earth. It was 
largely a question of color. The nearby peaks, which the pale 
morning light had not had time to hue in brighter colors, were just 
awake in ashy grey and, deceptive in the lack of earthly solidity, 
ranged themselves close about me. Almost within touch and 


(Continued on page 46) 
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A NAVAJO PONY RACE 
The Nayajos of southern Arizona and New Mexico are inveterate gamblers and seldom miss an opportunity to place a wager, whether upon a 


horse race or the turn of a card. 
into slavery. 


Having lost all their earthly possessions at gaming, these Indians have been known to gamble themselves 
It is not generally known that there are many professional gamblers among the Indians, who prey upon their less \sophisticated 


brethren. These men, who are warned away from the trading posts and government stores, usually set up business on a main road or trail leading 
to the posts and thus strip the prospective purchaser of his market money. 


WILD NAVAJOS OF THE FOUR CORNERS 


The Navajo Reservation—Primitive Craftsmen—The Indian Gamblers— Marriage 
Customs—A Visit to Chief Sandoval—The “Bad” Navajos 


By Eart R. Forrest 


HE Navajos are called the “Bedouins of the Desert,” be- 
cause they roam about at will, driving their flocks of sheep 
and goats from place to place. They have been affected 
less by civilization than any other tribe in North America, and 
they live more after the manner of the old-time Indians. The 
medicine man and sorcerer hold undisputed sway over them, and 
they still practice the religious ceremonies that their ancestors 
believed in a thou- 
sand years ago. 
For many years 
their country was 
almost unknown; 
and even today the 
northern part of the 
Navajo Reservation 
is little known by 
white people. With 
the exception of an 
occasional prospec- 
tor, a few traders 
and one or two gov- 
ernment expeditions, 
very few white men 
have ever penetrated 
beyond a narrow 
zone in the vicinity 
of the railroad in 
Arizona and New 
Mexico. This land 
is as large as half of 
the State of Penn- 
sylvania. It would 
be hard to find an- 
other region of the 
same size with more 
of its area absolute- 
ly worthless;. and 
the Government ex- 
pects thirty thou- 
sand people to make 
a living on this arid 
waste, where . one 


hee 


A NAVAJO CAMP IN THE DESERT 

In striking contrast to the tepees of the other plains Indians are the Navajo shelters, or hogans 

which are almost invariably constructed of brushwood or logs. 

Navajos are highly skilled craftsmen, and it is to be supposed that this manual ability leads them to 
construct shelters of a more substantial character than skim tents. 


may ride for fifty miles without finding a drop of water. 
Buckskin clothing is not worn by these Indians, nor do they 
adorn themselves with beads and feathers. The native costume 


of white muslin, or gayly colored calico shirts and trousers, sht 
to the knees, with a red bandana handkerchief or a silk band 
knotted around the head, and buckskin moccasins, is worn by a 
majority of the men. 


But some have adopted a semi-civilized 


attire of corduroy 
trousers, or blue 
overalls, shirts of 


red and blue velvet 
or corduroy, and 
broad-brimmed hats. 
The men wear long 
hair done up in a 
knot at the back of 
the head. 

The dress of the 
women consists of a 
calico skirt, a loose 
blouse or waist, a 
wide belt of Ger- 
mantown yarn, and 
buckskin moccasins. 
They never wear 
hats. 

The Navajos are 
famous for their 
hammered silver- 
work, and a man’s 
financial standing is 
judged by the 
amount he wears on 
himself and_ places 
on his wife and his 
horse’s bridle: I 
have frequently seen. 
bridles worth from 
fifty to one hundred 

2 ae : dollars; )andeimean 
Although a nomadic tribe, the Oraibi, “Agizaaenel 


once saw a Navajo 
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old ones declared that it was the 
work of evil spirits. The children 
were no trouble at all if I could get 
them away from their mothers, I 
had an old style plate camera and 
the men took great delight in look- 
ing at each other’s images on the 
ground glass. They laughed and 
joked and spent many a pleasant 
hour at this amusement, just like 
children with a new toy; but the 
women would not go near it. 

_ One of the head men in that sec- 
tion was Chief Sandoval, who lived 
about twelve miles up the river from 
the store. We became good friends, 
and I visited his camp frequently, 
spending many pleasant hours in 
the shade of his hogan. He was a 
very Progressive man, and the only 
full-blooded Indian I ever knew who 
had taken some of the good things 
that civilization had to offer him 
without becoming contaminated by 


i CHI OE 
, es. excellent silversmiths, 
the quantity and.q 


edits 


teat rd either in- Wie 


of the “sing” and the festivities of the 
green corn dance; and of the myste- 
tious stronghold of the hostile Navajos 
in the Black Mountains, where no white 
man has ever been or dared to go. He 
himself had seen all of these things. 
Sandoval was a skilled silversmith, 
and he made a number of trinkets for 
me. His workshop, which resembled 
a miniature blacksmith shop, was well 
equipped with tools for the Indian sil- 
versmith, including a small anvil in 
which were depressions for shaping 
spoons, buttons, and bars tor rings ; and 
a small charcoal forge. Charcoal is the 
only fuel available in that region that 
will melt silver. I once read that a 
Navajo silversmith would use nothing 
but silver money; but this is not cor. 
rect. They use money, both American 
and Mexican, because it is almost the 
only silver available in any quantity ; 
but a silversmith will carefully save any 
small pieces of this me 


two or three hundred. 


‘who owned a belt he valued at two hundred dollars; but it was 
not for sale at any price. It had been made by a master-hand 
and the workmanship was exquisite. Set in the center of each of 
the ten conchas was a large turquoise. 

The Navajos are inveterate gamblers, and a man will some- 
times offer himself as a stake when he has lost everything else, 
to become the slave of another if he should lose. This is a 
recognized law among these Indians, and an unlucky player will 
sometimes remain in bondage for a long time before he is 
ransomed by his relatives. The traders will not allow gambling 
near their stores, and discourage it as much as possible. There 
are professional. In- ol 

dian gamblers just ‘ 

‘as there are among 
civilized races. 
They will camp near 
a post, and lay. 
tempting baits for 
the unsophisticated. 
One afternoon a 
young Navajo from 
the Carriso Moun- 
tains came into the 
store, a picture of © 

' despair. The trader~+— 
asked him what had | 
happened, and, 

eager for some sym- 
pathetic ear into 
which to pour his 
troubles, he told his 
tale of woe. He 

had left home sev- 
eral days before 
with a wagon and 
harness that the Gov- 
ernment had given 
to him, a team be- 


longing to his 
brother, and twelve 
dollars of family 


money with which to 
purchase supplies at. 
the store. He met 
several Indians play- 
ing cards a_ short 


quired wealth was too strong for him to resist. He lost the 
money first; then the wagon and harness followed, and finally the 
horses changed owners. Sorrow over his losses did not cause his 
distress of mind, but he was fearful of his reception when he 
returned home, though if he had won he would have been the 
hero of the family. In this respect Indians are no different from 
white people. A few days later a Navajo buck clad in a shirt, 
a “G” string and a pair of moccasins came into the store. He 
had stopped at the gamblers’ camp, and after losing all his money, 
jewelry, horse and guns, he bet his clothing on the turn of a card. 
He lost, but the winner allowed him to keep the shirt upon the 


eae o promise of future 
payment. 
Some _ writers 


claim that the wom- 
an is the ruler of 
the Navajo house- 
hold and can divorce 
her husband when- 
ever she wishes. 
This is not true; but 
it 1s a law among the 
Hopi Indians of Ari- 
zona. The Navajo 
wife is a chattel to 
be bought and sold, 
and she is practical- 
ly the slave of her 
husband, though as 
a rule she is treated 
kindly. 

Bigamy, which is 
still practiced by the 
Navajos, especially 
those of the Black 
Mountain region, 
has been the cause 
of much of the trou- 
ble in recent years. 
The superintendents 
have tried to stop it, 
but the “two-wife 
men” do not take 
kindly to opposition. 
A ‘man will often 
marry a widow with 
one or more young 


#eir tribe. 1 . and Sandoucbsttriey ‘have, nevertheless, evolved a costume peculiar POP Ysa 
they adorn saddles, bridles and belts with plates and inlays of exquisite workmanship. A man’s wealth is judged by 
uality of his silver ornaments and it is not uncommon to see bridles worth fifty dollars or more, by actual weight, and belts worth 


distance from the 
post, and they in- 
vited him to take a 
hand. The tempta- 
tion for quickly ac- 


A UTE BRAVE VISITING THE NAVAJO RESERVATION 


The Ute, a tepee Indian, differs radically from the Navajo in appearance. 


The hair, as opposed to 


the top knot of the -Navajos, 1s worn in two long braids, and the silver arm ornaments are lacking in 
embellishment. The Utes, who are rapidly disappearing, have neither the intelligence nor the indus- 
try of the Navajos,.who have achieved, by their own efforts, a remarkable degree of civilization. 


daughters, and as 
these girls become 
older take them’ for 


additional wives. 


The Navaios.of.goutherr—Arizgna and, 
“temporaty shelter, while the earth and 
log structures constitute more or. less 
permanent homes. These hogans are 
built close to the ground to resist the 
violent ‘“northers” which sweep down 
upon the southwestern states during the 
winter months. These storms are ac- 
companied by. rapid drops in temperature. 


Sco thatheir earthly pos 
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The Navajo father will sell his daughter to the highest bidder, 
the man who will give the most in horses, cattle, sheep or some- 
thing else of value. These girls are very often bought for sec- 
ond and third wives; and a Navajo man will often have as many 
as he can afford to purchase. 

Slavery exists among the Navajos. As already stated, a man 
can gamble himself into servitude; and traders informed me that 
parents who are poor will often sell their children to some more 
prosperous Indian. This custom is not of very rare occurrence 
either. 

I saw my first blanket weaver at Chief Black Horse’s camp. 
She was an old squaw, famous for her intricate designs; and 
many an afternoon I spent watching her deft fingers weave diffi- 


SHIP ROCK 
About Ship Rock, towering 1,400 feet above the New Mexican plains, 


there is an interesting Navajo legend. It seems that, many years ago, 

the Navajos lived further to the north. Beset by enemies of greater 

numerical strength, they prayed to their woman god, who bade them 

mount to the top of the great rock. When all the tribe was safe aboard, 

the rock arose from the plain and flew to New Mexico, where it settled 

finally to rest. The Navajos descended and made their homes about its 
base. They have remained in the vicinity ever since. 


A NAVAJO PONY RACE 


New. Mexico are inveterate gamblers and seldom miss an opport 


sessions at gaming th uN 2 


unity to place a wager, whether upon a 
Love .heen=known to gamble themselves 
oS “oie. less soph d 
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gave up 
and placed 
little men 
and horses 
on the blue 
field. 

B a yette 
blankets, 
the most 
valuable of 
all, are no 
longer 
made. I was told by traders that these priceless treasures were 
woven from a cloth manufactured in Spain and introduced among 
the Navajos by the early Spaniards. It was picked to pieces by the 
Indians and rewoven into blankets, They are all very old and very 
rare. 

I found Black Horse a very congenial old fellow, and he always 
welcomed me to his camp; but he was superstitious about a camera 
and absolutely refused to pose for a photograph, even after I had 
known him for weeks. 

News travels fast in the Indian country and a few days after my 
arrival Navajos came across the desert for miles to see the strange 
white man, or bahana in their language, and his mysterious black 
box with the evil eye. They even came from the Carrisos and the 
remote Black Mountain region; and the trader informed me that; 
with the exception of a few traders here and there, many of those 
Indians had never seen a white person. Some had never even 
heard of a camera, while, though others knew of such a machine, 
mine was the first they had ever seen. 

The Navajos are very superstitious about being photographed. 
They believe that if any accident befalls the picture, such as being 
torn, burned or otherwise destroyed, the person of whom it was 
taken will die. It was hard to overcome this superstition and 
persuade any of them to pose. I made several exposures unknown 
to them, but it was dangerous, and on the advice of a friend I 
stopped for fear of precipitating an outbreak. After I had been 
there long enough to become better acquainted with them, several 
of the leading men posed for me, and from that time I did not 
have much trouble; but there were some who absolutely refused 
to allow their photograph to be taken, although I made some good 
friends among them. Whenever a Navajo posed for me he al- 
ways exacted the promise that I would carefully guard the pic- 
ture from all harm. 

Strange to say, the women were the hardest of all to persuade 
to stand before the black box with the evil glass eye. The young 
squaws were not afraid of it, but they were bashful, while the 
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old ones declared that it was the 
work of evil spirits. The children 
were no trouble at all if I could get 
them away from their mothers. I 
had an old style plate camera and 
the men took great delight in look- 
ing at each other’s images on the 
ground glass. They laughed and 
joked and spent many a pleasant 
hour at this amusement, just like 
children with a new toy; but the 
women would not go near it. 


One of the head men in that sec- 
~ tion was Chief Sandoval, who lived 
about twelve miles up the river from 
the store. We became good friends, 
and I visited his camp frequently, 
spending many pleasant hours in 
the shade of his hogan. He was a 
very progressive man, and the only 
full-blooded Indian I ever knew who 
had taken some of the good things 
that civilization had to offer him 
without becoming contaminated by 
its vices; for he used neither in- 
toxicating liquors nor tobacco. 
One of his sons, about fifteen 
years of age, had learned to read 
and speak English at an Indian 
school, and the old man was very 
proud of him. Sandoval had once 


Yellow Eye, ‘a Famous Navajo 
Silver Worker 


‘been a member of a Navajo delegation that had visited the 


_ “White Fathers” at Washington, and he considered himself a 


great.traveler and a learned man. } 
He was always interested in the manners and customs of the 

_ white people, and many an hour I spent telling him of great cities, 
factories, theatres, farms, and, in fact, everything that I could 
think of. He in return told me about his people, their legends, 
their religious beliefs and ceremonies and many other phases of 
old Indian life which still survive in that little known land. His 
educated son always acted as interpreter. 

_ He vividly described the great fire dance, where those who 
have the courage and have received, through the charms and of- 
ferings of the medicine man, the protection of the goddess of the 
Navajos, may actually enter the flames without harm. He told me 


ra 


of the “sing” and the festivities of the 
green corn dance; and of the myste- 
rious stronghold of the hostile Navajos 
in the Black Mountains, where no white 
man has ever been or dared to go. He 
himself had seen all of these things. 

Sandoval was a skilled silversmith, 
and he made a number of trinkets for 
me. His workshop, which resembled 
a miniature blacksmith shop, was well 
equipped with tools for the Indian sil- 
versmith, including a small anvil in 
which were depressions for shaping 
spoons, buttons, and bars tor rings; ana 
a small charcoal forge. Charcoal is the 
only fuel available in that region that 
will melt silver. I once read that a 
Navajo silversmith would use nothing 
but silver money; but this is not cor- 
rect. They use money, both American 
and Mexican, because it is almost the 
only silver available in any quantity; 
but a silversmith will carefully save any 
small pieces of this metal he can get, 
and Sandoval had a large number 
of small trinkets and pieces of sil- 
ver he had gathered up. 

An Indian meal, cooked by a 
Navajo squaw and eaten in a Na- 
vajo camp, is an experience long 
to be remembered. I had intended 
to take a lunch when I made my first visit to Sandoval’s camp, 
but was warned that I would insult my host if I did; if I would 
be his friend I must eat in his hogan, I have eaten many Indian 
meals since then, but none stand out in my memory like that one. 
The menu was simple, the principal dish being some kind of dark 
meat stewed in a big kettle over a fire in the center of the hogan. 
To this day I am not sure that I know the species of animal from 
which that stew was made; but I strongly suspect that it was dog. 
When I asked, the Indians looked at each other and grinned. I 
had been in the West long enough to learn not to ask too many 
questions, and so I did not press the matter. But the desert air 
had given me a ravenous appetite, and it tasted good. The rest 
of the meal consisted of black coffee and hard, baking powder 
bread. Each Indian secured a tin plate, cup and spoon, and then 
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‘ ~ ‘ i A FLOCK GRAZING IN THE BADLANDS 
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The Navajos are great graziers and maintain numerous flocks of sheep and_ goats. 


e reservation where cattle would perish for want of grass and water. l i 0 
4 wool of these sheep; and, indeed, everything that goes into the making of these blankets—save 


“ the dyes—is produced on the reservation. 


of the famous Navajo blankets are woven from the 


a 


These animals can sustain themselves in the arid lands of 


The squaws attend the flocks, although the men do the shearing. All 
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helped himself to a large quantity of the 
stew, poured out some coffee and took a 
piece of bread from the “Dutch” oven. 
There is an old saying about “when in 
Rome,” and I followed the example of 
my host. They all squatted down, men 
and women alike, on the dirt floor. 

I had no trouble in photographing 
Sandoval and several members of his 
family; but his wife and another old 
squaw absolutely refused to pose, or to 
venture out of the hogan while I had my 
camera out of its case. Even the boy who 
had attended school was shy at first; but 
after much persuasion from me and many 
threats from his father he consented. Just 
as I was almost ready to snap the shutter, 
his mother’s head appeared in the door- 
way of the hogan long enough to shout 
something, and then disappeared again to 
the safety of the dark interior. The boy 
immediately covered his face with his 
hands, and ran away, much to the disgust 
of the old chief. A few days later his 
father and I got him off where there was 
no danger of interference from his mother 
and secured the photograph. 

When the San Juan agency and school - 
were afterwards established at Ship 
Rock, Sandoval became a member of the 
Indian police; and during the Byalille out- 
break and other uprisings he acted as a 
scout for the troops. 

Before I left the Navajo country I visited Wilkins’ Trading 
Post, forty miles farther south. All of the traders buy sheep 
from the Indians, and when they have gathered a large flock 
they send them to the nearest white settlement. The market for 
both Meadows, where I had been staying, and Wilkins was Fruit- 
land, New Mexico. These two traders joined forces in this long 
drive. Mr, Meadows had planned to start to Fruitland in a few 
days, and so he dispatched his clerk, Joe Hatch, to Wilkins with 
word for the latter to send his sheep to Meadows’ store imme- 
diately. I accompanied Mr. Hatch. 

The trail to Wilkins is the old path that has been used by the 
Navajos traveling north and south for generations, and long 
years of continuous travel have beaten it hard as a rock. A 
strip in the sombre colored sands, it lies straight across the desert 
past Ship Rock and east of the Tunichta Mountains, which are a 
part of the countfy held by the hostiles. The great rock moun- 


“BIG FOOT » AND WHITE ANTELOPE 


Two more young bucks of the Navajo tribe. 
play of silver ornaments. 


- Red Goat is a member of the reservation police force, and ‘thus displays his gun prominently. 
Red Goat claims to be more than one hundred and twenty years old, and remembers clearly many - 


These men are in working costume and, consequently, make no dis- 
One of the most prized possessions of the Navajo is his shirt of red, blue or green velvet, 
but this he wears only upon festive occasions. 
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RED GOAT AND HIS MOTHER 
Mrs. 


events of pioneer days. 


tain of the Navajos is an interesting place. Three ridges, or 
leads of black rock, extend from it for over a mile in different 
directions. At the end of the western ridge, around which our 
trail led, we found a spring of stagnant looking brackish water; 
and scattered about over the desert we counted the bones of 
twenty-three horses. Whether the water was poisoned or not I do 
not know, but it was very poor at best, and those animals were 
probably dying of thirst when they reached it. 

Near Ship Rock we saw the ruins of an ancient pueblo, buried 
under the desert sands by the winds of the centuries until the 
outlines of the top of the walls and a few fragments of pottery 
were the only things left of what had once been the home of 
human beings out there on the desert during the ages long dead. 

Wilkins’ Store, which we reached just before sunset that eve- 
ning, was another trading post buried in the heart of the great 
desert of northwestern Mexico. Surrounded by Indians, friendly 
enough under ordinary circumstances, but who refuse to submit 
to any restraint, this man 
and his wife lived there 
alone, their nearest neigh- 
bors being at Meadows’ 
Post forty miles to the 
north. 


I found Wilkins’ Post 
. of more modern construc- 
tion than Meadows’. The 
buildings were made of 
adobe and were much 
larger, while there was a 
good stable, a corral and 
shelter for sheep, and a 
chicken coop, all of which 
gave the place a more 
homelike appearance. But 
the surrounding country 
was absolutely barren of 
anything green, and I 
missed the cottonwoods 
that lined the banks of the 
San Juan. 

I saw my first. cliff 
dwelling far up on a high, 
rugged precipice just back 
of this store. A small 
cave worn out near the 
top of the cliff by the 
(Continued on page 46) 
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“LOOKING EASTWARD TO THE SEA.” 
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A VIEW OF THE FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY PAGODAS FROM MANDALAY HILL. 


Mandalay is a city of pagodas, temples and monasteries. The original capital of the kingdom of Burma (it was taken by the British in 1860), the 
city is a Buddhist stronghold and is visited yearly by thousands of the devout. 


Pare NTOLD WEALTH OF INDIA 


Mining Rubies in Upper Burma—The Burmese Kings 


Early Difficulties of 


the British Company—The Modern Mines 


the world’s supply of rubies is secured in the Mogok area 

of the Shan States in Burma. This fact is Mogok’s chief 
claim to renown, although its beauty is also an outstanding fea- 
ture. The district is very mountainous, and the climate is delight- 
ful owing to its high altitude. Given time and opportunity, every 
visitor to Burma should strive to visit this famous ruby mine, 
for one can reach it quite comfortably. The best time of the 
year for such a journey is between the first week of November 
and the second week of March, for then the weather is ideal— 
neither rainy nor too hot. 

The early history of the ruby mining industry in Burma is 
little known, but for nearly three hundred years the mines were 
regarded as a most valuable property by the Burmese monarchs, 
it being on record that, in 1597, the ruby-producing villages of 
Mogok and Kyatpyin were obtained from a neighboring Shan 


Paerords few people are aware that the greater part of 


King in exchange for the town of Tagoung on the Irrawaddy. 


river. From that date until 1885 these ruby-bearing tracts were 
held as a State reserve by the Burmese kings and were jealously 
guarded from the eyes and presence of interested foreigners. 
King Mindon Min, the father of King Thibaw, most persist- 
ently refused to allow Dr. Oldham, the geological expert who 


-accompanied Colonel Phayre’s Mission to the Court of Ava in 


1867, to visit the ruby mines. The only European who had been 
there in the days of the rule of the Burmese kings was a French 


tea 


By Major W. R. Foran, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I, 


priest, named Pére Giuseppe D’Amato, who found his way there 
some seventy-odd years ago and reported his interesting experi- 
ences to the Royal Asiatic Society in London. These mines 
were carried-on with more or less vigor, though the industry was 
hampered by the unsettled state of the country and the stringent 


-condition under which the native miners were forbidden to retain 


any stone valued at more than Rs. 500; any gem worth more 
than this amount automatically became the property of the King 
of Burma. Consequently, when a good ruby was discovered, 
the finder was under a strong temptation to break it into several 
pieces. There is no doubt that many valuable stones were thus 
lost to the world. 

The ruby tracts were all parceled out in small’ allotments, 
which were then leased to the licensed miners, called in Burmese 
twin-tsas, or the “eaters of the mine.’ Each party consisted of 
from four to eight men, and their mining operations were carried 
on in the most primitive fashion. A shaft, about three feet 
square, was sunk until the ruby-bearing earth, or byun, was 
tapped. The sides of the shaft were lined with green twigs and 
brushwood, being kept in position by pegs driven into the sides 
of the excavation. This was done to prevent the walls of the 
shaft collapsing. As soon as the byun was reached it was hauled 
up to the surface and then carried to the nearest stream or pond 
to be washed and sifted; and, in this primitive manner, the rubies 
were extracted from the earth deposits. As most of these mines 
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of highly concentrated deposit, which is again washed before being sent to the sorting shed. 
sorters, after eliminating the worthless stones, make their final selection, which is delivered to the mine manager. 


were situated in the valleys, of which Mogok was the centre, 
these twins, shafts, rarely reached a greater depth than thirty 
feet; and whenever this depth was exceeded the incoming waters 
drove the miners from the workings. They were thus compelled 
to repeat the process in a new site. In the monsoons, or rainy 
seasons of the year, mining operations in the old days were en- 
tirely suspended. 

There are no ancient mine buildings in Mogok in existence 
today, nor do the local traditions go back for more than a genera- 
tion or two, so that, though native mining undoubtedly has been 
carried on for centuries, the recorded history of the Mogok mines 
begins with the annexation of Upper Burma by the British in 


ee 


A HYDRAULIC WASHER 


This photograph might have been taken at an American placer mine. 

Modern methods have revolutionized the working of the Burmese ruby 

mines and have made it profitable to wash gravel of a comparatively low 

grade. It is estimated that every ton of gravel mined produces about a 
pin’s head of ruby. 


THE NEW PANMA MINE AT MOGOK 
The ruby-bearing gravel or bywn is loaded into the metal trucks by coolie laborers. 
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1885. Shortly before this 
the agent of King Thibaw 
in Paris was negotiating 
to give the sole right of 
working the mines to a 
French firm for an annual 
rental of about £20,000. 
The British Annexation 
and the overthrow of 
King’ Thibaw’s dynasty 
interfered with this ar- 
rangement, :and it was 
never completed. Soon 
after the capture of Man- 
dalay a flying column of 
British troops was des- 
patched to these outlying 
regions to secure posses- 


half of the British Gov- 
ernment. They met with 
very little serious; opposi- 
tion, and the Mogok area 
came under British con- 
trol. A well-known Bond 
Street firm thereupon en- 
tered into negotiation 
with the Secretary of 
State for India for the 
concession of these mines ; 
and, in August, 1886, 
three of the directors of 
this firm proceeded to 
Burma to take over the property. But this was not so simple 
as it had been thought. There was considerable opposition to 
the transfer in the House of Commons; and, finally, the Secre- 
tary of State said he was not prepared to come to any final 
decision until such time as the property had been reported upon 
by an independent geologist. This report was submitted after 
a long investigation on the spot, and it was not until 1889 that 
a lease for seven years was granted to this Bond Street firm at 
a rent of about £26,666 plus 16.66 per cent of the net profits. 
The concession was then disposed of to the Burma Ruby Mines, 
Limited, which had been formed to take it over. This company’s 
lease of the Mogok mines gave them :—first, the sole right to buy 


The gravel is then drawn to 
the mill, where it is screened and washed. One thousand truckloads of byun are reduced, in ten hours, to ten truckloads 


Here the European 


THE FINAL SORTING 
Each day the mine manager, assisted by native Burmans, puts the previous 


day’s sorting through a series of sizing sieves. The stones are thus 

segregated into about fourteen different sizes and qualities, while inferior 

grades, unsuitable for the London market, are sold on the spot to the 
highest bidder. 


sion of the mines on be- | 
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_duced for five years. by 


_ owners of the paddy fields. 
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and enforce the sale of all 
precious stones raised by 
holders of ordinary min- 
ing licenses; and, second, 
the sole right to raise 
precious stones by any 
method in any unoccupied 
place. This original lease 
was renewed by the Gov- 
ernment of India for 
fourteen years from 1896, 
fata fixed. rental of 
£21,000 per annum, plus 
20 per cent of the net 
profits each year, after 
the deduction of the rent. 
A new arrangement was 
agreed to in 1899, by 
which the rental was re- 


“£7,666, while the Gov- 
ernment’s share of the 
profits was increased for 
the same period from 
twenty to thirty per cent. 
|The lease in its present 
form expires on May 1, 
1932. In 1920 the Gov- 
ernment of India, in addi- 
tion to royalties amount- 
ing to £24,444, received 
£11,421 as its share of 
the company’s net profits 
for the year. - 


The above figures are 
interesting because they 
effectually disprove the 
oft -.repeated accusation 
that the Government of 
India has made a bad bar- 
gain. Whereas the Gov- 
ernment received a sum 
of £35,865 in 1920 as its share of the vear’s profits, the share- 
holders of the company had to content themselves with £7,475. 
This exemplifies the claim of the company that the share in the 
profits secured by the Government is disproportionate to that 
received by the shareholders. 


When the company’s first engineer-in-chief arrived at Mogok 
he found the problem awaiting him by no means an easy one. It 
is true that a ruby-bearing tract of-some four hundred square 
miles was nominally at his disposal; but it consisted of either 
pathless jungles or cultivated valleys in which nearly all the 
mative mining was being carried’ on. These valleys, moreover, 
were held by the local authorities to be already occupied, so his 
field of action was at once restricted to the jungle-lands. As a 
natural result he was excluded from all the easy and traditionally 
profitable places for mining rubies, and all he could do was to 
look about in dense jungle and start operations practically at hap- 
hazard anywhere, for the indications of good ground in the local 
hill mining were exceedingly vague. Added to this, and other 
grave difficulties, there was the great problem of how to mine to 
advantage. The industry was a new one; no previous experi- 
ence of gold mining on the Rand in South Africa, ‘ ‘hydraulicking”’ 
in California, copper mining at the Rio Tinto, or any other mines 
in any part of the world was of any use. The problem had to be 
worked out, evolved from the inner consciousness of some genius 
by the old arithmetic book method of trial and error; if one » thing 
would not do, then another method had to be tried. 


The difficulty of the occupied area was met by buying out the 
The water difficulty proved insuper- 
able, so the company’s entire operations in the Mogok Valley 
were abandoned. They then started operations in the Kyatpvin 
Valley, eight miles from Mogok. In the middle of this valley 
rises a conical peak called Pingutaung (the Hill of Spiders), 
and native tradition pointed to the caves in it as being the real 
home of the pigeon-blood ruby. Vigorous efforts were made to 
get at the ruby-bearing earth supposed to be in these caves and 
‘under the slopes at the base of the hill; it was even thought that 
a volcanic pipe containing rubies, like the famous pipe of. blue 
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THE FORT WALL AT MANDALAY. 


The old walled city is now used as a military cantonment by the British garrison. 
beauty of the scene, that the nostalgia of Kipling’s soldier for Mandalay was no exaggeration of the facts. 


It is to be imagined, from the 


ground at Kimberley, might be found. The hill was attacked at 
various points, and for a long time much energy was expended 
on it; but, beyond finding one of the most beautiful rubies ever 
extracted, as the result of the first day’s washing of ground 
from a cave high up on the hillside, all hopes were- dashed to 
the ground. In addition to the cave workings on the Pingutaung 
Hill, there were also extensive underground diggings at the base 
of the hill, the bywn in both cases being carried to a central 
washer. The theory of the advantage of a big central washer 
has now been abandoned, and it is considered in every way more 
advisable to have a separate washer for each mine; there is no 
object in hauling the ground further than can be avoided, and it 
is less expensive to put up a washer on the spot than to carry 
the earth deposit to a central washing station. The result, how- 
ever, of these Pingutaung workings, both inside the hill itself 
and in the slopes at its foot, were financially unsuccessful. Not 
enough rubies were obtained to make it pay. As they could not 
find quality, it was decided to try for quantity, for it was realized 
they were working on a wrong principle. 

The Tpolneeeadane Valley, a mile or so from Kyatpyin, 
was then selected for experimental purposes. Power to work the 
pumps and the washer was supplied by a water-wheel, placed 
half a mile away, connected with the mine by an endless wire 
rope—a method now more or less superseded by electric trans- 
mission, but at that time in common use, especially in Switzer- 
land. This new mine site had always been known as the probable 
richest ground; but it had been looked upon as unworkable by 
the Burmans because of the quantity of water invading their 
shafts. The results of this new experiment were quite satisfac- 
tory, and they found here the most valuable ruby as yet mined. 
In the rough it weighed eighteen and a half carats. It was sent 
to London, skilfully cut; and a very attractive gem of eleven 
carats was produced, which was later sold for £7,000. The only 
real defect of this Tagoung-nandaing mine was its size, and it 
was completely worked out in two years; so the company had to 
transfer their operations to another site. 


In former years some famous rubies have been found at the 
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new Mogok mines. All the best ones, however, found their way 
to the Burmese king’s treasure chest. The last tragic hours be- 
fore the capitulation of Mandalay to the British forces were 
naturally a period of great excitement and confusion. Nearly 
everything of value in the Palace was looted, including, it is 
alleged, that incomparable ruby, the Nga Mauk, which was so 
called after the man who discovered it in the ruby mines at 
Mogok. This gem is reputed to have weighed no less than fifty 
carats. When the Burmese king, Mindon Min, showed the Nga 
Mauk ruby to Colonel Sladen, he compared its value to “half his 
kingdom.” Little could Colonel Sladen have imagined then that 
one day his own trunks would be searched at Port Said for this 
jewel. At any rate, this celebrated ruby disappeared after King 
Thibaw’s arrest, and Thibaw threatened to claim from the British 
Government four lakhs of rupees (roughly £20,666) as damages 
for its loss. Nevertheless, it is quite possible that this crafty 
monarch may have personally secured such a valuable and easily 
portable treasure. It is significant that one of the many current 
rumors states that he sold it secretly to a wealthy Rajah in India. 


The present works of the company in 
the Mogok Valley cover a large area, the 
whole of which is enclosed within a 
barbed-wire fence. By 1917 an area of 
about two hundred yards square had been 
excavated to a depth of about fifty feet, 
where the byun (ruby-bearing gravel) had 
then been reached. The extent of these 
workings is now considerably greater. To 
prevent the mine from becoming flooded, 
powerful steam pumps, working night and ~ 
day, were installed; and the water thus 
raised was conducted in pipes to the sur- 
face and utilized in the washing process. 
From the lowest depths of the mine a 
light tramway was laid up an, inclined 
plane to the mills at the surface. The 
byun, as quarried, was then placed in these 
trolleys and hauled up to the mills by the 
aid of a powerful stationary steam engine 
with a steel hawser. The output was 
about four hundred trolleys a day. Nat- 
urally, since those earlier days, advantage 
has been taken of every advance in scien- 
tific mining, and the output is now ever so much greater in conse- 
quence. Electric power has replaced steam, and the plant is 
now run on the most modern and scientific lines. 


I watched the process of mining while at Mogok, and found 
it both interesting and instructive. The miners are a race of 
Chinese Shans from the country lying between Bhamo and Yun- 
nan. They are generally called Shan Tayoks, or Maingthas; and 
they are fine, well-made and perfectly independent men. I found 
them to be cheerful and willing workers, whose chief outward 
characteristic was that they all wore a loose blue jacket and very 
baggy trousers of the same material. Their principal food ap- 
peared to be rice and dried fish; while pork was their luxury, 
tea their drink, and opium their absolute necessity. Without 
these latter two items, I was informed, they wither away. This 
type of native labor is abundant and comes freely from its far-off 
home; it demands neither housing nor rations; and is quite con- 
tent with a wage of one rupee (thirty-two cents) for ten hours’ 
work, day or night, above or underground. 


Let us now watch and follow the ruby-bearing gravel from the 
shafts, after it has been loaded into trucks. These Maingtha 
laborers load it up into the trucks, which are then hitched on 
to an endless rope haulage. It goes steadily up the ramp to be 
tipped into the screens through which the ground, thoroughly 
shaken up and disintegrated, falls into the washing pans, fourteen 
feet in diameter. Here the ground, now in a state of thick mud, 
is worked round and round by rows of steel teeth set in revolving 
arms, with the result that the clay and light specific gravity 
gravel run off into a safety pan. It leaves in the original pan 
a highly concentrated deposit of precious stones and gravel. One 
thousand trucks of byun are reduced in ten hours to ten truck- 
loads of deposit. In the safety pan the process is repeated, but 
only about one per cent gets through from the first pan—which 
is a most gratifying testimonial to the efficiency of the plant used. 
At the end of each shift a door in the bottom of the pan is 
opened and the deposit is drawn off into trucks with covers, 
which are at once locked and left till the European sorting staff 
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SCENES AT 
RANGOON, 
THE CAPITAL 
OF BURMA 


Irawaddy River some 
twenty-one miles from the 
sea, is one of the most 
important ports of British 
India. In addition to its 
| commercial activities, 
Rangoon is a_ religious 
center. It is dominated 
by the famous Shway 
Dagon Pagoda, which is 
roofed in pure gold, and 
contains, in addition, two 
cathedrals and every 


church and. temple. 


arrive to begin their duties. 
_ When the Sorters are ready for these trucks, they are pushed 
into the Sorting Shed, and the deposit is first tipped into a large 


bin, also with a locked cover. From this bin it dribbles slowly 
into a revolving screen covered with different sizes of meshing. 
The sand is eliminated at once, and the clean deposit then drops 
in five sizes, the largest straight onto a sorting table, while the 
other four go down into the Pulsator—& sort of perpetual motion 
jigger, which passes the light stuff away into trucks, while the 
heavy remainder falls into a locked receptacle. From here it is 
drawn off by the European sorters themselves, for no natives are 
allowed to handle the larger sizes at all. It is then panned— 
that is to say, worked round and round in a sieve in a tub of 
water—till all the rubies are at the bottom of the sieve. -It is 
then turned upside down onto a table, so that the rubies are at 


the top, where they are picked out by hand. Their next journey 


is to the office of the mine, the sorters bringing the day’s find 
there every afternoon. After eliminating the inferior spinels 
and rubbish they hand the whole thing over to the manager. 


Every morning the mine manager, assisted by some Burman 
sorters, puts what the sorters have given him the previous after- 
noon through a series of sizing sieves, sorting the largest himself 
and watching the rest being sorted by his Burman assistants into 
about fourteen different qualities. Once a fortnight a sale is 
held at the office of the mine, where inferior kinds, unsuitable 
for the London market, are sold to the highest bidder, or held 
back if the offers are too small. At these sales the final price 
is not disclosed, so that only the actual buyer knows what he 
has to pay for the stone. He is thus enabled to re-sell, and often 
does so on the spot and takes his profit. These Burman, Shan 
and Chinese dealers are thorough gamblers, and often run up prices 
to more than they can afford to pay and yet sell at a profit. 
Sometimes there are scenes of great excitement. In the case of 
the very speculative lumps of red corundum the buyers run a 
considerable risk. No less than £666 has been paid for one of 
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known variety of mosque, 


Rangoon, situated on the 
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_ Hungary on the south, and the quicksilver Poles to 


_ing perhaps some of the southern charm of 


to make it possible for 
‘them to give informa- 
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HE legend of the Pied 
‘f Piper of Hameln, if you 
‘hy remember, went on to 
relate how, when the children 
followed the piper and his 
fascinating pipe, the hill 
closed over them, but that 
years and years later, in an- 
other part of the world, a 
people was found so like the 
inhabitants of Hameln that it was suspected that these were the 
lost children settled down to make their own life in the land to 
which the Piper had led them. 

And so in Czechoslovakia does Yankeeland seem to exist in 
Central Europe. With the silent efficiency of Ger- 
many to the north of them, with the gaiety of 


the northeast, what strange combination has created 
this race, so like the Yankees in so many ways? 
From a mélange of high-nosed Turks and high 
cheek-boned Slavs, of black Hungarians and blond 
Russians types which, though perhaps 
creeping into our own mongrel mixture, 
have certainly not gone to create the 
hustling Yankee of the popular conception. 
But here is a people with commercial en- 
terprise, a manufacturing people, efficient 
and alert but not with the silent machine-. 
like quality of the northern German, lack- 


their Hungarian neighbors, in much the 
same way that the Yankee lacks the slow 
charm of our own southern states. 

When one says Prague one thinks of 
peaked towers, battlements and hills < 
crowned with strange slavic fortresses, ‘ 
mingling a little of the Tartar with the Turk 4 ¢ 
and the ancient Bohemian. There are these \ 
things too, but they are no longer living and 
vital. Prague is living in the present, but | 
she is also perfectly . 
willing to make a~ 
commercial proposi- 
tion of her old world 
charm. She is trying, 
for instance, to have 
her policemen learn 
both French and Eng- 
lish, at least enough 


tion to the strayed 
and wondering tour- 
ist. Prague is per- 
haps the only city in 
the whole of Europe 
that keeps an infor- 
mation bureau run by 
the city, solely to en- iB 
courage the visiting 
foreigner. And a most = 
efficient, kindly and 

interested bureau it is vik 
too. Some other cities . Bony 
attempt such a f. 
bureau, Budapest for 4 sas. 
instance, but no one 92s. 
there seems to speak 


Modern Prague still retains some touches of the medieval in its stately architecture 
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Wie WEAK TOF THE YANKEELAND 


OF EUROPE 


A Strange Mixture of the Modern and Medieval—A Curious Legend of the 


Bridge of Prague—The Sokol 
By Erick BrErry 


English, nor to have the required information when you do finally 
make your wants known. It’s odd, the length of time that folks 
have lived in this half of the world, and even those who make a 
business of it seem to know so little about it. They will button- 
hole you by the hour to talk politics, but when it comes to train 
schedules, or what line, if any, runs from where to which and 
when it runs Tll almost wager that in time Czecho- 
slovakia will run its trains on a schedule for the convenience of 
the passengers, a condition that would be unique in the whole of 
Europe. 

At present Czechoslovakia isn’t easy to get into. Not for 
political reasons, but because of the train schedule. You can take 
the Paris-Prague express, which makes it in about twenty-four 
hours from Paris, or you can take a chance on something else, 
one of those trains that leave at the impossible hour that Euro- 
pean trains always seem to leave, crack o’ dawn or nearly mid- 
night, and then changing from a local to a more local, hopping 
out of one train to scramble, porterless and plus one’s baggage, 
across the blackness of strange tracks into another train, smaller 
and dirtier and slower, and then endless hours of dozing and 
shivering, of being waked by guards who mutter at one in strange 
accents, and you hold out your passport or your ticket or both, 
for you know it must be one or the other. Sometimes 
they just want a few marks or added kronen to one’s 
ticket. 
~ Then endless hours of waiting for dawn at the bor- 
der in a cold and foggy half-light, and finally the really 
worth-while part of the journey, the ride in early 
morning through Czechoslovakia, its broad fields of 
grain glistening in the slanting sun, dark forests of 
pine crowding the railroad and barefooted peasants 
working in the still misty fields. 

The railroad follows very closely the twistings and 
windings of the River, a calm, wide ribbon of water, 
slow moving, flooding to its shallow banks and mirror- 
ing perfectly every passing cloud, every rounding 
wheat-covered hill so that one sees the beautiful 
country twice at the same time. A fertile country, 
trim and orderly, the stations decorated with flowers 
around the tops of the pillars that support the roof 
and passing through 
the third class car- 
riage almost every 
other person carries a 
bunch of brilliant 
flowers of. some 
homely kind. 

Czechoslovakia 
though well populated 
does not suffer from 
overcrowding as does 
so much of the rest of 
Europe. She is strong 
economically too. Be- 
fore the war nearly 
seventy per cent of 
the mineral, agri- 
cultural and forestry 
wealth of Austria- 
Hungary was situated 
in what is now the 
Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia. Great for- 
ests of coniferous 
trees, with the rivers 
convenient for their 
floating as timber, 
huge tracts of wheat 
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and rich farms cover the country and from every city rises the 
smoke of busy factories. 

Prague is almost a disappointment for one who is seeking 
quaintness and foreign atmosphere. It has, however, a beauty of 
its own, with wide, well-paved streets where one, strangely 
enough, seldom sees the elsewhere ubiquitous little Ford. The 
country makes excellent motor cars of its own, and only three 
hundred American or other cars per year are allowed to come 
in under the present quota law. A little engine runs along the 
tram tracks sprinkling a fine shower to lay the dust and German 
influence of the best kind is shown in window boxes of ger- 
aniums everywhere. Bunches of bright flowers are along the 
curb; bunches of tight assorted color looking much like those 
other brilliant flowers with which the Czech peasant decorates his 
national costume. 

The shop windows are more like New York than those of any 
European city I have ever seen, but the medieval spirit of forti- 
fication still persists in the hideous iron shutters which, as five 
o’clock and closing time comes round, the shopkeeper clamps 
down with a loud clatter over his windows, making the pleasant 
habit of window shopping in the evening an impossibilty, and the 
streets after dark a dreary row of blank grey iron walls. Un- 
doubtedly this makes for safety and does away with much neces- 
sity for police. protection of shops and of burglary insurance, 
but one cannot help missing all over Europe the bright lights and 
the color that one finds even at midnight along Broadway and 
upper Fifth Avenue. 

Winding through the town is the wide Vltava, crossed by many 
old stone bridges, the loveliest of which, the Charles bridge, bears 
many strange old statues along its length. The most noticeable of 
these has an unusual story. It is an enormous statue of the 
crucified Christ, elaborately and newly gilded and, as a strange 
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Old houses loom out of the dusk of the Czechoslovakian capital 
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halo, a half circle be- 
neath the figure, are a 
number of gold Heb- 
rew characters. The 
tale goes back to the 
days of medieval per- 
secution of the Jews. 
One wealthy member 
of the race refused to 
pay sorespect,. to ) the 
crucifixion as he 
crossed the bridge. 
He was seized and 
brought into court, 
and his sentence was 
pro clai me ds He 
should, out of his 
wealth, establish a 
fund from the interest 
of which the statue 
should be kept always 
freshly gilded. The 
Hebrew sentence be- 
neath remains as a 
warning to future 
offenders and the bril- 
liant gold of the 
statue adds much to 
the color and present 
beauty of the bridge. 

There is a large old 
town, the beautiful university of Prague, the St. Vitus Cathedral, 
the palace, but it is with the modern spirit of Prague and of 
Czechoslovakia, the Yankee feeling of progress overlaying the 
background of centuries of feudalism that the visitor is impressed. 
One finds an amazing number of Czechs speaking English and 
good English at that, or American rather. During the war a 
Czech battalion fought their way through Russia and returned 
to their country by way of San Francisco, crossing the United 
States. Many of them liked the States and returned again, 
and since then many more have joined them. Woodrow Wil- 
son, because the new Republic won so much land in the 
division at Versailles, is almost a household god, One sees 
his picture everywhere, and English is taught in all the 
schools. 

The Czech language itself is soft and pleasant to the ear, but 
like Basque and a few other tongues, is almost impossible of 
mastery to the outsider and, as a result, nearly all natives speak 
German also, although French is more and more becoming the 
third language, especially since France is doing much to encour- 
age the new republic. The young people have accepted American 
fashions rather than French or German, and one sees American 
styles in men’s clothing almost as much as French and certainly 

more than English. That little flapper at the next table 
in the restaurant might be any American flapper, grown 
perhaps a trifle stouter, but her hair is shingled in the 
same manner and her silk stockings are the same shade. 
She pulls out her powder puff and whitens her pert nose, 
then lights a cigarette with an expert gesture, but here the 
comparison fails, for her next gesture is to reach for a 
toothpick and use it with quite as expert a movement! 
\ Other reminders of home are the tiny automats along 
the street for the sale of coffee and sand- 
wiches, bologna and cheese. They are al- 
most as popular as our New York and Chi- 
cago editions. The local restaurants are ex- 
cellent. The soups are very good. They 
bring round a tray of little pewter bowls, 
with a different kind of soup in each and 
you can take your choice as you see them. 
It’s safest, unless you know Czech or German 
—for the carte de jour is printed in both— 
to take the menu, the local name for a table 
d’hote. I never succeeded in getting any 
meat other than boiled beef, although the 
word I put my finger on was a different 
one every day. One eats breakfast in the 
café, real coffee wonderful fresh rolls with 
poppy seeds on them, fresh, sweet butter 


Bits of color may still be found in the odd 
‘costumes of the highlands 
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THE OLD ROYAL PALACE AT PRAGUE ON THE HEIGHTS ABOVE THE MOLDAU 


In Prague the picturesqueness of the Mediaeval town mingles freely with the modern, alert, businesslike activity af present-day life. 


served with a little dish of salt and always glasses and glasses of 
water brought to you on a tray, six or seven or eight at a time. 
We had fat, sweet cherries and eggs that were almost too good 
to be true. But they are apt to sprinkle powdered sugar on the 
salad if you aren’t careful. ; 

One looks in vain for the gay Bohemian life that one has read 
about. Those gay Bohemians must have come from some other 
part of the country. There are one or two dance places, too 
brilliantly lighted, as are most European places of amusement, 
where gay Bohemians, looking a bit as though they belonged to 
the Laundry Workers Union, revolve rapidly to the strains of a 
very sad orchestra, clasping each other in the old-fashioned 
grapple that, when one sees it again after twenty-five years of 
change in dancing style, seems not so much more modest as we 
have recently been led to think. 

In the past five years the Republic has done much to improve 
on the school system of old Austria Hungary. Two new Uni- 
versities have been opened, one especially for the Slovak popula- 
tion which is in the east of the Republic. Schooling from the 
EN ages of six to 
fourteen is 
absolutely 
compulsory 
which, of 
course, does 
away with 
the necessity 
for child la- 
bor laws, and 
even for the 
two years be- 
yond fourteen 
the child must 
have two days 
of schooling 
per week. All 
schools are 
either nation- 
al or, in case 
of the few 
private or 
Coat Ob C 
schools, must 
meet certain 
requirements 
of the Educa- 


The Czech woman of today wears short skirts and 
bobs her hair. i 


Brushing aside 

the suggestion of Americanization that all visitors take with them to Prague and accepting the appeal of the old town, endless vistas of beautiful 

streets, of historic buildings, castles, churches, public edifices and even homes of the people tempt the visitor into continuous exploration. The great 

Charles Bridge with the throng of statues on either side, and the flanking towns at either end, is one of the treasures of past centuries that has sur- 

vived to the present day unchanged. The great cathedral, though as yet unfinished, is exceedingly rich in Royal monuments, frescoes, shrines and 
objects of beauty or historic interest. The Teynkirche, built in 1407, contains the grave of that famous martyr of Science, Tycho Brahe. 
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Old-fashioned costumes have been replaced by the styles of 
Paris and New York. 


tional Board. As for the Universities, although the technical 
and engineering courses are excellent, from two reliable sources 
of information I received the impression that the tendency was 
rather too much toward the abstract, the philosophical, the non- 
constructive. This seems strange in a people so practical as the 
Czechs. But it must be remembered that the man in the street, 


- the man who gives one the first and most lasting impression of 


Prague and of Czechoslovakia, is of the middle class, the merchant 
class, and the smaller merchant at that. While the Republic is 
now strongly democratic there is still a large nobility, that por- 
tion of the population which is never seen on the streets, which 
we do not encounter in the shops or the theatres, except at the 
opera or some other special occasion. The tradition that the 
better classes, the really wealthy and high born do not mingle 
with the people for their shopping, that they never buy their 


thread, their silk stockings and theatre tickets across the counter, 
will resist a long time in Europe no matter what republics come 
and go. It is only in America that one may buy one’s glovés 
at the same counter as a Vanderbilt, or sit in the barber’s chair 
next to an Astor. 
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VERY _- schoolboy 
E knows that Hanni- 
bal—at some vague 
period in Roman history 
—crossed the Alps and 
descended into Italy. 
And, among us adults, a 
good few have thrilled to the jeweled prose of Flaubert’s Sallam- 
bo. With these exceptions, however, I am afraid that Carthage 
is, to most of us, simply a name. The trading post of the early 
Phoenician adventurers, the great Punic Republic, dominating 
world commerce for more than four hundred years, the imperial 
Roman city founded by one Gaius Julius Caesar upon the ruins 
of the Punic capital, the historic peninsula successively dominated 
by Vandal, Byzantine and Saracen only to crumble, finally, to the 
earth from whence its towers had reared, is but a dim, half- 
forgotten legend in the minds of modern men and women. 

To archaeologists, however, ancient Carthage is the livest, the 
most stimulating, the most highly romantic city in the world. 
Out of this graveyard of dead civilizations they have recon- 
structed living chapters of 
history; they have wrested 
from the earth secrets of 
enormous scientific import. 
And finally, largely through 
the efforts of Baron Khun de 
Prorok, whose recent impor- 
tant excavations have aroused 
the interest of the world, the 
long dead city has taken a 
new lease on life. Perhaps 
the most important of Baron 
de Prorok’s discoveries, and 
indeed the most important 
archaeological event of the 
period, is that which ended in 
unearthing the “Temple of 
Tanit, tutelary Goddess of the 
Carthaginians. Of the’ dis- 
covery the Baron writes: 


“Tanit and her consort ruled 

the destinies of Phoenician 
Carthage, and her worship 
was characterized by lust and 
sacrifice nearly incredible. 
To her, little children were 
sacrificed, and in times of 
great national crisis adults 
were added to the victims. 


“The temple is situated on 
the side of a hill, not far from 
the supposed site of the gates 
of the city. Now, of course, 
it is covered with the dust of 
many centuries, but in the day 
of the goddess it. was sur- 
rounded by trees, the sacred 
grove characteristic of the 
cult. 


This pottery lamp, unearthed 
at Carthage, bears the owner’s advertise- 
ment: “Please buy our lamps. Only one 
cent. They are the best.” This is the 
first advertisement in history. 


“How we discovered ‘the 
temple is a story not far re- 
moved from the exploits of 
Sherlock Holmes, or it might 
be better suited to the adven- 


URNS AT 


Thousands of pottery urns were unearthed on the site of the Temple of Tanit, 
many of them containing the charred bones of children who had been sacrificed 


“Digging for Lost African Gods,” 
by Baron Khun de Prorok. Put- 
nams, New York, $5.00, 1926. 


to the terrible Goddess. 


e It has been recorded by early historians that some- 
times as many as three hundred children were sacrificed.in a single day. 
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REDISCOVERING A LOST CIVILIZATION 


The Punic Capital—Discovering the Temple of Tanit—The Sacrifice of Children 


—The Curse of Baal 


) 


A REVIEW 
By Epwarp B. HALE 


tures of Pinkerton or Burns. It is a story that becomes usual, 
after a few years of exploration, for it is the tale of the begin- 
ning of most discoveries. 

“Information came to us that an Arab was selling ‘steles’ of 
Punic origin, and we traced him to his home in an old cistern. 
By the assistance of a little anti-Volstead persuasion we were 
able to induce him to uncover another stele which he had in the 
hovel. 
is one of the finest examples extant. But when we asked him 
where he discovered it,‘he sent us off on a fool’s errand into the 
mountains, so that he might have a little longer time in which to 
work undisturbed, or perhaps in the hope that we should never 
discover his mine. , 

“The two ‘detective’ archaeologists primarily concerned were 
M. Icard and M. Geilly. The latter had found the Arab selling 
his specimens, and recognized the Punic descriptions. 

“We dug in the place indicated by the Arab, and kept at it for 
about two, weeks, before we were certain that he had misled us. 


Sait ae 


It was secured for the national museum at Tunis, and © 
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Therefore, one night he was followed, and in the light of the 


moon was seen to be digging away like a rabbit in a hole. He 
was caught red-handed, and 
nearby lay ten votive stones. 


“The site he was working on 
warranted full excavation, so 
the land was acquired and we 
set to work. The sanctuary 
of Tanit is the result. This, 
with the Punic tombs discoy- 
ered by Pére Delattre, and 
supplemented by the more ex- 
tensive. operations that have 
been possible with our wider 
organization, is the most im- 
portant addition to the knowl- 
edge we have of early Cartha- 
ginian life. It is the out- 
standing archaeological suc- 
cess on the isthmus.’ By its 
means we are arriving at 
some understanding of the 
language, customs, literature 
and civilization of the city in 
the early periods of its estab- 
lishment. 


“The sanctuary itself is re- 
markable, being on four dis- 
tinct levels or floors of votive 
altars. Each level belongs to 
a different period of Cartha- 
ginian history and the sanctu- 
ary probably dates from the 
foundation of the city, having 
continued in existence until 
Carthage was wiped out by 
Scipio a hundred and forty- 
six years before Christ. We 
have discovered what re- 
mained after the fortnight of 
fire and the levelling plows of 
the Romans, hungry for re- 
venge. 

“Thousands of urns contain- 
ing the relics and bones of 
sacrificed children have been 
found. From anatomical 
comparison we know that the 
victims ranged from new- 
born babies to children of 
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French Government map showing the location of Carthage 
and Utica. 


- twelve years of age. They were put through the fires of 
Moloch and buried in the sanctuary. 

“Probably at regular intervals, intensified in times of 
national crisis, defeat, famine or reverses, these human 
sacrifices were offered to the goddess to appease and 
propitiate her and her consort. 


“Terrible as the idea is to us, it is not difficult to 
visualize the fierce intensity of the priests who per- 
formed the sacrifices. We know, historically, that the 
cult was one of abandonment, and that dances and 
orgies preceded the ceremonies, The people were 
driven to fanatical frenzy, the climax of which was the 
sacrifice. From Diodorus we know that when Agatho- 
cles menaced the city, in addition to the two hundred 
children sacrificed, three hundred men volunteered to 

suffer the same fate. 

_ “The monstrous brass figure of the Goddess towered 
above the altar, and before her roared the incandescent 
cauldron, Her arms were outstretched to receive the 
sacrifices, but the arms were hinged, so that the body 
_ they held rolled forward and disappeared, to be con- 
sumed by fire. 

“Before her, raising a tumult that should drown the 
cries of the victims, in the dance that still persists, were 
her priests and devotees. 

“The fanatical sect called the Aissaouas still dance a 
similar dance, remainder of the habits and customs of 
the days whose secrets we~are now deciphering. 

“Tn the ruins we have found a layer of ashes which 
seems to be the remains of the superstructures of the 
city. In the temple beneath this laver of ashes lay a 
misshapen mass of bronze that had been fused by fire. 

“Tanit ruled Carthage and her destinies, but she was 
held in abomination by the people of surrounding coun- 
tries. Her abominations are recorded by many histo- 
rians, They are cursed by the prophets of the scriptures. 
Diodorus Siculus tells of three hundred sacrifices being 
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corded is surely that made by Gelon of Syracuse on behalf of the Greeks. 
At Himera he defeated three hundred thousand Carthaginians, and de- 
manded one single condition; that the people of Carthage should abolish 
the sacrifice of little children and the eating of little dogs! 

“The Romans, when their turn came, finding that commands were not 
sufficient to stop the practice, hanged the priests on the trees of their own 
sacred grove, to serve as an object lesson, and to drive home the decree 
that human sacrifices should no longer be offered. 

“The Carthaginians themselves were not above duping the goddess. She 
commanded, through her priests, that no substitute should be offered, 
preferring first-born, and, if possible only children of proud families. But 
the proud families managed, sometimes, to smuggle in the children of their 
slaves. Traditional history says that one of those who owes his life to this 
subterfuge was none other than Hannibal himself, who was represented at 
the sacrifice by proxy. 

“The Romans built over part of the ground of the Temple ruins, so that 
thanks to them we have in one place a Phoenician museum actually in 
situ. We have been able to preserve a vertical section of the earth, ex- 
posed, but guarded against the molelike Arabs and other people of acquisi- 
tive tendencies. Here at any future date scientists may come, and check 
their theories by comparison with things as they are found. 

“We excavated, working downwards, of course, first what appears to be 
the Roman Temple of Saturn, built over the Punic ruin below. It was 
called so because we found a votive inscription in the debris of the ruined 
walls bearing the name of Baal Saturn. 

“The Romans had built there, but had disturbed the religious area very 
little, for they, too, were a superstitious people. 

“Under these walls were the first layer of Punic remains. This stratum 
is nearly six feet deep, and we found excavation very difficult, because 
water from what appears to be a hidden spring constantly seeped in. We 
were able to rescue, however, vases of the most delicate workmanship, of 
graceful tulip form. In the vases were found exquisite amulets of the 
Egyptian deities, mingled with the bones and ashes of little children who 
had been sacrificed. 

“Below this we found a very important silex of the Neolithic age, an 
important find, showing that the peninsula of Carthage may have been a 
home of prehistoric man. 

“At Tanit we found these four separate levels, each of a different age, 
each with a new story. We found prehistoric relics. Above them we 
found vases and stones which, while treasures in themselves and contain- 
ing other treasures, told of probable Egyptian influence of the people of 
the peninsula. These vases contained real treasures of jewels, gold leaves, 
ivory masks, gold ornaments, amulets with the heads of jackals and “the 
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MODERN TUNISIANS 


Baron de Prorok employed these men as laborers and excavators. They were unde- 
pendable, often dishonest, and invariably lazy; nevertheless, they were the best assistants 


offered at one ceremony. zy 
avaliable, 


“One of the most unusual terms of peace ever re- 
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A CARTHAGINIAN THEATRE 
This theatre probably belongs to the Roman period as, under the Punic civilization, the dramatic instincts of the people were expended upon the 


elaborate ritual surrounding the worship of Tanit. 


eye of Osiris,’ the god Bes, and the Phoenician god Moloch, and 
the sacred triangle of Tanit. 

“Above them, in turn, were altars still speaking of Egypt, in 
obelisk form, and amulets composed of the Egyptian pantheon 
rested in the urns surrounding the altars. 

“Still higher were purely Punic specimens, among which are 
some steles in a stone of very fine grain, whose designs and work- 
manship are varied and craftsmanlike. One was a finely sculp- 
tured figure of a priest with his hands uplifted to his face. On 
another a priest held a child prior to sacrifice. 

“Abbé Chabot, who is one of the foremost authorities on the 
Libyan and Phoenician languages, immediately took a ‘squeeze’ 
or impression, of the inscription, 
and announced a new form of 
Punic calligraphy. 

“Tt is interesting to see the 
Abbé take a ‘squeeze’ into his 
hands, and to hear him read off 
the message it contains, just as 
though he. were reading the 
morning paper. 

“In this particular case he 
read an uncomfortable message 
_for excavators, 

“Whoever overthrows this 

- stone shall be shattered by Baal.’ 


“Treasure of course, really 
valuable treasure, is to be 
found. I have seen several 


great urns of gold coins that 
were recovered, the contents of 
which must have been worth 
many millions of francs, 
“Treasure hunting means jeal- 
ousy, and jealousy quickly leads 
to murder. The fate of the 
Marquis Puisaye d’Anselm’s ex- 
pedition is a graphic case in 
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Time moves slowly in North Africa. 


point. For years the story has been current that subterranean 
passages exist between Carthage and Tunis, under the lake. The 
beginning of the passage was discovered, leading from the exact 
site of the famous Temple of Eshmoun, whose treasure, associ- 
ated with the treasure of Dido, was supposed to have been hidden 
in the rock hill that towers over the city, and approached by the 
subterranean passage. 

“The Marquis d’Anselm organized an expedition which, I be- 
lieve, was financed by an incorporated company, for the recovery 
of this treasure. The attempt ended in disaster, though it is 
reported that the treasure was located. Several stories of the 
tragedy are told, but it seems most probable that the explorers 
were deliberately murdered by 
the Arabs to prevent the treas- 
ure being taken away. It is gen- 
erally believed that the Arabs , 
bored through the walls of the 
tunnel and let in the waters of 
the lake. The Arabs, doubtless, 
were afraid that the loot would 
escape them and tried to make 
sure of a chance to dig it out, 
later, for themselves. 

“The Arabs in many ways con- 
trive to hinder the work of our 
excavation, though it is not nec- 
essarily our own workers who 
are the culprits. 

“Once, I remember being taken 
across the fields of Carthage by 
a most mysterious person, who 
acted in a very nervous way, 
looking round every few yards 
to see if we were being followed. 
I was led to a small square shaft 
in the ground. It was the site 
of Arab digging, and of a most 
profitable find. The hole had 
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It is probable that similar caravans 
came in from the desert to barter with the early Carthaginians—the 
greatest commercial people of the ancient world. 
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There were coins and jewels and rings and amulets—treas- 
ures galore. 


“We let him go then, and the next day a marble column 
was missing. 

“There is another side of excavation. We are not always 
digging, but we are usually either comparing notes or plan- 
ning new fields. Life is as comfortable ior our off-duty 
hours as we can reasonably make it. It is not so festive or 
elaborate as life in Paris or ‘New York, but it has its charm. 

“Our home is an old Arab palace at Sidi Bou Said and 
overlooks the plains of Carthage, with the sea on either side. 
The palace is several hundred years old, and belonged to a 
Mohammedan prince. We have called it Palais Hamilcar, 
and have made an effort to restore some of the atmosphere 
of an ancient Carthaginian home, which is not so difficult, 
considering the specimens we have around. 


“It is supposed to be on the site of Salammbo’s palace, 
overlooking the Megara, the suburb of Carthage, and there- 
fore, fortunately for the superstitious, outside the sphere of 
Scipio’s curse. The palace has actually been built over Ro- 
man ruins, the cisterns of which we still use for our water 
supply. 

“In the gardens cypress trees make a stately avenue to the 
gateway, while bougainvillea, daffodils, primroses, violets, 
flowering cactus, cornflowers, poppies and lemon trees blos- 
soming in the spring, contrive to make a riot of color com- 
mensurate with the landscape. 

“Our garage also is an old Roman cistern, and there is 
something which occasionally strikes a grotesque note in the 
sight of a palpitating, if ephemeral, Ford, chugging up the 
driveway and disappearing into masonry that has stood for 
centuries. 

“In the courtyard, which is an exquisite example of Ara- 
bian faience, there are ancient marble columns, and a foun- 

: - tain plays cheerily. But even here we are not free from the 
THE GREAT TANKS NEAR THE BASILICA OF ST. CYPRIAN thirst for excavation. Pére Delattre found a Vandal tomb, 
These cisterns, forming the water supply of a city whose population exceeded in a fine state of preservation, and in the tomb an emerald 
a million, have dried out or gone sour with the passage of years. Arabs use necklace, which is now in the museum at Tunis, in company 
them as homes, roofing them with boards and thatch. It was in a cistern similar vith the gem-studded breastplate of the warrior. These two 


to those illustrated that Jules ou es French scientist, lived items are probably among the finest of the collection in the 
} museum. 

been made by independent excavators, and the result, with some _ “Mosaic floors and ruined tombs crop up everywhere, and, 
of the treasure, communicated to a local dealer in antiques. He inside the palace we classify and argue about them and the | 
in turn communicated it to others. One of “the others” was a results of our work. 

naval officer, whose ship was anchored in the bay, and he came “The interior of the palace is very much like a school, and 


ashore with a companion in the night, and set to work. From __ life goes on under routine that is also reminiscent of school days.” 
the honeycomb of tombs to which the 
shaft led, priceless crystals were removed. 
‘It is said that, among other things, the 
naval officer carried away a crystal replica 
of the acropolis of Carthage. 


| “Other trophies, which were still in the 
_ possession of the dealer, were ultimately 
secured at a tremendous price by a guest 
of mine, and are finally destined for a 
- great American museum. 
_ “I have investigated the tombs as far 
as is possible without further excavation, 
and found many of them rifled. They are 
_ undoubtedly Phoenician, and as certainly 
there are other terraces of tombs to be 
uncovered, For the authenticity of the 
site I can youch, and in the shop of the 
dealer, carefully guarded, I have seen 
some of the priceless crystals, now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, — 


“And still some people say that there is 
nothing worth finding to be uncovered at 
‘Carthage. 

“Consult my Arab boys on that point! 
When we were digging away one day I 
noticed an Arab putting things into his ag 
mouth. The mouth of an Arab is of Sen eianenic: ee SE 
enormous capacity. We watched this ; MEMBERS OF THE AISSAOQUA SECT 


Beuce Pian escend thee cae ped nin It is claimed that the religious practices of these fanatics date from early Punic days when the 

upside down, and persuaded him to cough. priests stimulated the people to frenzy and self-mortification so that they should not cavil at human 

The result of that excavation has never i issaouas, when excited, perform the most horrible injuries upon themselves, seem- 
sacrifice, The Aiss ; » PD 


been surpassed, even by a votive urn. ingly without ill effect. 
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WELCOME TO AUSTRIA 


A club called the “Welcome to Austria 
Club” has been organized under the pat- 
ronage of Dr. Michael Hainsch, the Pres- 
ident of the Austrian Republic, -whose 
members make it their task to receive for- 
eigners coming to Austria, to show them 
about the town, arrange social meetings 
and act as interpreter for them. The 
Federal Chancellor, all ministers and the 
Captain-Generals of the provinces are 
honorary presidents of the club. The 
club is formed after the French model, 
the Bienvenue Francaise, and will con- 
sider it its duty to render the stay of for- 
eigners and especially Americans in 
Austria as pleasant as possible. 


A NEW NATIONAL MONUMENT 


With the creation of Lava Beds Na- 
tional Monument im Northeastern Cali- 
fornia by recent executive order of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, another unique attraction 
is perpetuated to motoring tourists. 

The lava beds in Modoc County, now 
a national monument, form a wonderland 
of fantastic and weird sights— under- 
ground rivers of ice, remarkable caves, 
crystal pools of cold water, relics and 
mute evidences of bloody warfare be- 
tween whites and Indians in 1873, and In- 
dian hieroglyphics on the walls of their 
early cave rendezvous. 


Skull Cave, one of the lava bed struc- 
tures, so named because of the many 
skulls of extinct animals found there, is 
over eight hundred feet long with a dome- 
like roof almost one hundred feet high. 
Near the end it breaks into three stories 
or drifts, the lower one of which is a 
river of ice in which are embedded not 
only bones of animals, but human bones 
as well. 


The Catacombs is considered the most 
beautiful cave in the lava beds, stalactites 
and stalagmites adding to its brilliant ap- 
pearance. ©The main gallery of Laby- 
rinth Cave, over two miles in length, is 
pierced in many places with blowholes, 
locally called “chimneys,” which form 
skylights into the caverns. 

Indian forts in the battlefield, cartridge 
shells and fragments of equipment, scat- 
tered juniper trees, scarred from root to 
top, splintered rocks and. bleached bones 
of horses still mark the location of the 
battles after half a century of time. 


The Modoc Lava Beds embrace an 
area of approximately thirty square miles 
just south of the shore of Tule Lake. The 
new national monument is approximately 
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sixty-five miles by automobile from AlI- 
turas, California, and forty-five miles 
from Klamath Falls, Oregon. Excellent 
auto roads lead to the region, largely con- 
sisting of state highways, according to the 
touring bureau of the automobile club. 
Short roads lead off to the different points 
of interest in the Lava Beds, which 
present no travel hardships, it is stated. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE 


- Among the more important archaeo- 
logical “finds” of the year are the discov- 
eries of an American expedition, which, 
under the leadership of Dr. T. Leslie 
Shear, of Princeton, is digging up the 
ruins of the ancient City of Corinth. The 
objective of this year’s work was the 
Great Theatre built in the Sixth Century, 
B. C. A large part of this has already 
been uncovered and at the same time a 
totally unexpected piece of good fortune 
was the discovery of a magnificent Ro- 
man villa, which must have been one of 
the city’s leading residences at the dawn 
of the Christian Era. Dr. Shear, who is 
enthusiastic about this latter “find,” 
describes it as follows: 

“While the main excavation was in 
progress, it became necessary to dispatch 
several workmen to a spot about a mile 
west of the Theatre beside the Sicyon 
road to clear and protect a bit of mosaic 
pavement that was in danger of being 
washed away by a rivulet from a foun- 
tain close by. This led to the discovery 
of a sumptuous Roman villa, of which 
five ‘rooms were uncovered, all with 
mosaic floors of beautiful and intricate 
patterns. 

“The villa stands in a pleasant location, 
with the rich plain sloping in front to- 
wards the Corinthian gulf, while in the 
distance behind rises the citadel of Acro- 
Corinth. It was supplied with excellent 
water from an abundant spring.” 

Five rooms have so far been uncoy- 
ered, all of them with the mosaic floors 
intact, the colorings bright, fresh and un- 
damaged by the centuries during which 
they have been hidden from sight. These 
mosaics are undoubtedly the finest that 
have yet been discovered in Greece. 

While Dr. Shear has found nothing so 
far to indicate the names of those who 
once lived in this magnificent home, he 
quite definitely places the date of its con- 
struction as about the middle of the first 
century, A.D., and says: 

“In 55 A.D. Gallio was the Roman pro- 
consul in Corinth and there, presiding 
over the tribunal, he refused to hear the 
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charges of the Jews against St. Paul. It — 
is diverting to fancy that this splendid 
villa may have been the suburban resi- 
dence of the Roman governor of the 
province at that time.” 


Of course the greatest work of the year 
was that done on the Theatre, of which 
Dr. Shear. says: “4 


“In some passages of classical litera- 
ture reference is made to the date, size 
and importance of this building, It was 
here that the murderers of the poet Iby- 
cus in the Sixth Century B.C. are re- 
ported to have been apprehended when 
they betrayed thmeselves by astonishment 
at a passing flock of cranes. Here, ac- 
cording to preserved records, large public 
assemblies were held at crucial times in 
the history of the city. And in this 
theatre, Vitruvius tells us, huge bronze 
jars were placed for acoustic purposes in 
niches about the auditorium. No hint, 
however anywhere occurs of the remark- 
able nature of the structure that was 
eventually found beneath thirty to forty 
feet of accumulated earth. 


“Preparatory work at the Theatre was 
begun early in March of the present year. 
A suitable place for dumping the exca- 
vated earth existed at a distance of about 
450 yards to the northwest. Here is a 
cliff along the top of which ran the me- 
diaeval fortifications and perhaps the an- 
cient wall of the city. There is sufficient 
space below and beyond this cliff for the 
disposal of all the earth from the Theatre 
area. From here a narrow-gauge track 
for the dump cars was laid to the Theatre, 
and excavation was begun above a section 
of the site included within the west en- 
trance to the orchestra.” : 


About fifteen feet of solid earth was 
removed and then the work proceeded 
more slowly, for, says Dr. Shear: — 


“The digging was done with the most 
minute care by small groups of men un- 
der watchful scrutiny. Every stone 
larger than a pebble was cleared on all 
sides before its removal was permitted, 
and each section of hard earth was left 
untouched until probing with a knife 
showed its exact nature.” 


CHANGES IN THE HOTEL EIs@ 


The following hotels should be crossed 
off all Official Hotel and Shop Lists: 


Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hotel Du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 
Hotel Windermere, Chicago, II. 
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Pecan Orchards Pay You Dividends in Health and Wealth 


What others have done, vou can do. 
There are many thousands of men and 
women throughout the country who 
have provided for their future inde- 
pendence from financial worries by 
becoming owners of Pecan Orchards. 

Here is a safe investment if ever 
there was one! You have as security 
for your money highly fertile land, 
planted with productive Pecan trees. The 
market for your products—the finest 
Pecan nuts in the world—is assured 
by the ever increasing demand. 


You Make Only a Small Part 
Payment Down 


The purchase of an income-pro- 
ducing Keystone Pecan Orchard is 
within the reach of every thrifty indi- 
vidual. For, with an original pay- 
ment of only a nominal amount, and 
small monthly payments, you can start 
on the road to a sure and steady in- 
come not alone for yourself but also 
for your children. 

The big difference between this in- 
vestment and almost any other is that 
in this case, after the first few years, 
your profits are greater each year. 


ae 
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KEYSTONE PECAN com 


MANHEIM, PENN 


Neisroxe pecan 


EP 
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Book of Health Recipes $2.50 Value for $1.98! 
Contains recipes and helpful information on dietetics for 
the housewife. Over 800 new recipes. Regular price, 
$2.50. You can get a copy at the special price of $1.98, 
in connection with an order for one pound of Keystone 
Pecans, or a trial jar of Pecano. Money returned if not 
completely satisfied. Use coupon at right. 
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Your investment will not deteriorate 
in value, for the Pecan tree, if properly 
cared for, bears ever increasing crops 
for generations. 

The ownership of a Pecan Orchard 
will not interfere with your regular 
occupation. The Keystone Pecan 
Company from whom you purchase 
your land with trees already planted, 
not alone takes care of your orchard 
but also markets your crops if you wish. 


Write for This Beautiful 
Booklet— Free 


If you will act immediately you 
can still obtain one of the few re- 
maining units in our Lee County plan- 
tation in Georgia, recognized as one 
of the most fertile pecan territories. 

Every thoughtful man and woman 
will want to investigate this unusual 
opportunity. Send for a copy of our 
beautiful booklet, “Paper Shell Pe- 
cans.” This explains fully how we 
guarantee to care for your orchards 
free of charge throughout the period 
of development; how we place at your 
disposal the expert services of our 
expert horticulturists; and also tells 
about our unique insurance clause 
which provides for transfer of title 
without further payments upon death 
of purchaser. 

Use the coupon below—send this 
now and you will receive a prompt 
and interesting reply, without any 
obligation. 
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These Fresh 

KEYSTONE 
PECANS 

Will Delight You 


You’ve never tasted nuts like 
these before! They are the 
choicest product of the world’s 
finest orchards. Keystone Pecans 
offer an unsurpassed combination 
of an energy-giving food and a 
delightful delicacy, rich in body- 
building elements. 

Packed in novel Keystone 
Health-Treasure Bags. Send for 
a trial bag today—everyone in 
the family will be sure to like 
these nuts whether served merely 
as a delicious tid-bit or used in 
preparing salads, breads, etc. 


Money-Back Guarantee! 

Send $1.25 now for a pound bag. 
After they arrive, try six.of them 
and if you do not find them per- 
fectly satisfactory, return the 
remainder within five days and 
your entire remittance will be re- 
funded immediately. Use the 
coupon below. 


You Can Be Healthy 
Only If You Eat 
Proper. Foods 


Many thousands of actual cases 
on record prove that all the com- 
mon ailments such as, constipa- 
tion, indigestion, skin and 
stomach troubles, lack of vitality,’ 
may be eliminated by the careful 
regulation of the quality and 
quantity of foods used. 


Pecano Will Help You 


Whether you go on a strict 
diet of fruits, nuts, vegetables and 
water exclusively, or merely con- 
trol carefully the selection of 
foods, Pecano, the new health 
food, should form an important 
ingredient. 

Pecano is a healthful, natural 
food product, made by pulverizing 
fine quality fresh Pecan kernels. 
It is a well-balanced food, espe- 
cially rich in iron and lime, fur- 
nishing the body with much 
needed vitamines. 

A highly satisfactory meal may 
be made of two or three tea- 


spoonfuls, eaten with fruits, vege-. 


tables, and plenty of water. It 
also makes an ideal garnish for 
fruits, vegetables and salads. 
Send today for a 50 cent 
trial jar of four ounces, or 
for free booklet ‘Perfect 
Health Through Proper 
Diet.””> Use coupon 

below. 


KEYSTONE PECAN CO., Manheim, Pa., Box 34 
| Please send, without obligation, your free book, ‘‘Paper Shell Pecans.’? 


(esi Please send your free book, ‘‘Perfect Health Through Proper Diet.’’ 


-) bags of Keystone Pecans, for which I enclose 


oO Please send 50 cent trial jar of Pecano with free hooklet. 


cognizance of the dog days. 

Scarcely, it seemed, had the spring 
season drawn to a belated close when the 
early fall publication dates were upon us. 
No rest, then, for the weary travelers. 
The advertising department, too, con- 
tinued to cudgel slowly poaching brains 
for clever catch lines . . And the 
editor, dealing, as usual, in futures, de- 
vised new titles, rejected many manu- 
scripts, accepted a few, and cajoled 
authors, pettish with the heat, through the 
long August days. 

An interesting phenomenon, this divi- 
sion of the publishing year into two en- 
tirely arbitrary seasons. Spring—Janu- 
ary to early July. Autumn—August to 
mid-November (and, occasionally, early 
December). Wonder what bright mind 
first worked it out? We have, then, 
neither summer nor winter. No ex- 
tremes. Nor black, nor white, but only 
gray. Rather like the human 
character, if we are to reject fundamental- 
ism in favor of the psychologists. 

What a diversity of years! The 
church ‘year... athe fiscal year . 
the publishing year. What’s become of 
our old friend, the calendar year? 


{° the Brick House we took small 
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About the fall books, though, we are 
scarcely to be contained. Two mystery 
stories we thought so good that we pub- 
lished them—deliberately— 
on Friday, August 13th. 
Surely it is fitting to pub- 
lish tales of crime on a 
Black Friday? We have, at 
the Brick House, a great 
sense of form. 

The Secret 
Deed by): 
Cleft - Adams 
is, we flatter 
ourselves, a 
cut above the 
ordinary run of mystery novels. As a 
matter of fact, it is an exceedingly well 
written story, gay and somber by turns, 
that just happens to contain a mystery. 
You will like the characters enormously 
—Peter Yelding, who was certainly in 
love if only he could get it worked out 
with whom; Bertha Larogni, the clever- 
est little thief who ever married an Eng- 
lish gentleman and swindled him out of 
his inheritance; her co-conspirator, the 
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Professor, who put everything in writing, 
lest he forget a detail; and, finally, Stacey 
Drew, whose eyes were “grey or green or 
even brown as the light changed in them, 
shifting like the surface of still water”, 
whose face was “warmly white with a 
pale, tender mouth, folded like a bud”. I 
shan’t go further save to remark that 
mystery haters should read The Secret 
Deed for its romance, anti-romanticists 
for its mystery, and normal people for the 
combination. 
fa ea ant: 


The second Black Friday publication 
was John Rhode’s The White Menace—a 
creepy title for a creepy sort of tale. If 
WOR! eS Gl we 
latenvateenight 
youll make 
for bed with 
your back hair 
standing on 
end. 


* * * 


Then, » later 
in August, 
came Gloria 
Goddard’ 
Backyard and 
Harold Lamb’s 


White Falcon. 
of these novels, in its field, is bound 


Each 


to), cause) a. stir. Hew ‘first novels 
have engendered the editorial enthusi- 
asm that attended the reading of Miss 
Goddard’s book. Her prose is suave and 
polished, her thought processes extraordi- 
narily mature: Indeed the statement that 
it was a first effort was met by our read- 
ers with incredulity. I shan’t tell you the 
story of Backyard, but one point I must 
mention. The scene of the novel is an 
alley flanked on one side by the mean 
backyards of a row of laborers’ cottages 
and, on the other, by the more spacious 
gardens of the local aristocracy. All, or 
most, of the action takes place, as it were, 
in plain sight of the reader. After hav- 
ing read the manuscript, I suddenly real- 
ized that, although I knew a great deal 
concerning all of the houses and was per- 
fectly familiar with their occupants, I 
have never passed a single threshold! 


hoe ake 
White Falcon is purely an adventure 


story—one of the best ever published at 
the Brick House. It concerns the doings 
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of a band of Don Cossacks during the 
reign of Tsar Boris Godunov, and for 
sheer glamour is scarcely eclipsed by that. 
greatest.ofall Cossack tales, Gogol’s | 
Taras Bulba. To the writer, at least, the’ 
Cossacks have always been the most ro- 
mantic of people—and so little is generally 
known of their history. Offhand, I can 
think of three authors who have written 
of them at any considerable length: 
Gogol, just mentioned; Tolstoi in his 
The Cossacks; and Harold Lamb, who 
perhaps knows more about them than any 
non-Russian alive. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that Dean Wig- 
more, of Northwestern University, wrote 
that: ‘The best conscientious historical 
writers in this country are Arthur Bro- 
deur and Harold Lamb.” As the Dean’s 
subsequent remarks had to do with the 
charlatanism of other historical novelists, 
they had best remain unquoted here. 


* OK Ok 


Robert Nathan’s latest novel, The 
Fiddler in Barly, will be brought out at 
the Brick House late in September. Mr. 
Nathan writes of his story that he has at- 


tempted to couple in it the fantasy of the 
Puppet Master with the pastoral quality 
of Autumn., In our opinion he has not 
only carried out his idea successfully but, 
in addition, has given us.a faintly ironical 
romance which should win its way to a 
popularity wider than that enjoyed by any 
of his previous works. Mr. Nathan, 
whose chief ayocation is fencing, favors 
the sabre as a weapon, yet he is incon- 
sistent enough to employ the foil—with 
button removed—in his swift, flashing 
prose, 
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Teacher, seeking to point out the 
wickedness of stealing—“Now, THE 
i hand 4 
Ch ais pee onl ap el CRUI SES SUPREME 
the money im it, what would I 


be?” 


Tommy—“Please, Miss, you'd 


LS | be his wife.” SEEING 
You may not 7 object—much—if your THE OLDWORLD 
wife goes through your pockets. But if 
Bega cia ce oe IN A NEW WAY 


your store, the loot is no longer “in the 
family’—it is serious. Get a burglary 
olicy from our neare | vo ‘ 
Boe 2 st ‘agent and so HE Living World is, after all, the Greatest 
Show on Earth. Life’s incessant Parade 
is a Moving Picture equalled by no. other. The 


protect yourself. 
HARTF ORD ACCIDENT Human Drama is the first of human interests. 
AND INDEMNITY CO. Color, history, romance and strange beauty 


fill the days and nights of nearly half a year 
on this supremely-significant voyage over 
the changing face of a world. 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT Intelligently directed travel is the greatest 


University. It informs the mind, cultivates 
the taste, stimulates all the senses and imparts 
to Life infinite interest and enchanting 


recollections. 


A tare genius once said: “It 75 through Memory we 
know ourselves; without Memory it might be said we 
have hardly lived atall. . .’’ Enrich your Memory 
by travelling Round the World under the guidance 
of the Dean of World-Travei Leaders. Cook’s 
knowledge of the World and service to its guests 
have been perfected by generations of study 
and experience. 


The South Sea Islands, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, Australia, the East Indies, 
Ceylon, South and East Africa and 
South America—a major voyage of 
life-long interest. 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


a of lure and mystery, the world’s last great 
frontier, rimmed around with exquisite cities 
and shore resorts— Capetown, Muizenberg, Port 
Elizabeth, Durban —an ideal vacation land of 
gorgeous sunshine -and scenery — where there’s a 
dash of adventure—a glorious holiday. 


Splendid “‘Castle” liners sail weekly from Eng- 
land (Southampton) on “the pleasantest voyage in 
the world.” 


The Famous Cunarder 


* FRANCONIA” 


has again been chartered and will sail 


Tours cAround cAfrica 
From New York Jan.12, and from Los AngelesJan.28, 


returning to New York June 2, 1927 


Immediates Reservations Desirable, 


TuHuos. Cook & Son 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 253 Broadway 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


General Passenger Agents in the United States and Canada 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


New York Boston Cleveland Chicago Detroit St.Louis Minneapolis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Atlanta Vancouver 
Montreal Toronto Halifax 
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neither over-rich nor commonplace . 


In three words... 


NOT too much Turkish, not too little Turkish; 


just enough Turkish . 


. But 


sutheressit: three ee is 


the secret of Fatima’s extraordinary delicacy 


What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


Round the World 


7th Cruise 


SS °“California,” 


; 121 days, $1250 


to $2900. Havana, Pana- . 


ma Canal, 


Hilo, Hono- 


lulu, 19 days China and 3 


Japan, 


Manila, Java, 


Burma, option 17 days 
India; 
Palestine, Greece, Italy, 
and the Riviera. 


Originator of Around the 


World Cruises. Estab. 30 Years 


Ceylon, Egypt, 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


M e 
editerranean 
23rd Cruise 
New SS “Transylvania,” 
. 29, 62 days, $600 to 
Madeira, Lisbon, 
(Madrid-Cordova- 
Granada) Algiers, Tunis, 
Carthage, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, 15 days Pal- 
and- Egypt; 
and the Riviera. 


estine 
Rome, 


Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees 
Included. Reasonable Rates 


3rd Norway and Western Mediterranean Cruise from New 
York, July 1, 1927; 53 days, $600 to $1250. Program ready soon. 


_ Sumptuously appointed new oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Liners 
of large tonnage, specially chartered, run like private yachts; 
limited membership. Stopovers in Europe. 


FRANK C. CLARK 


Please specify Program desired. 


AUSTRALIA 


Suva, New Zealand 
The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers: 


“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons) Sept.22-Nov.17 
“AORANGI’” (22,000 tons) Oct. 25-Dec. 15 


Honolulu, 


For fares, etc., 
Bid 

the Canadian, 
Buttding, 999 Hastings St., W, 


cee Pac. 


Sail from Vancouver, B, C. 


Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. 


Times Building 


apply Can. Pacific Railway. 
poly Y: 


Australasian Line, Winch 
Vancouver, B. C. 


New York 


Sight Seeing Yacht 


Panorama of 40 miles 
Around Manhattan Island 


Soaciour Str.“ TOURIST” Pate gers 


Leaves Battery Landing, New York 2h 
Daily ana Sunday, 10:30 a. m., 2:30 p. m. 
Lecturer—Refreshments—Lady Attendant. 
Telephones Whitehall 9464-9487. 


~ What the Chinese Think.of America ; 
(Continued from page 16) 


The Chinese assumption, how- 
ever, is based upon a difference 
not in kind, but in degree. The 
educated Chinese quite compre- 
hends not only our ideals but 
those of other nations as well. 
He perhaps approves of most of 
them as far as they go. But we 
have in his eyes made so little 
progress toward our goals. We 
are unfinished, inept—adolescent, 
in short! He looks upon us with 
the same patient and kindly tol- 
erance that some of our dignified 
parents bestow upon the college 
antics of a son in his ’teens. We 
are on the right road, but will we 
ever grow up? 

Now, a wayward son may 
chafe under paternal restric- 
tions, he may ridicule “old-fash- 
ioned” ideas, but only in extreme 
cases will he ever be sure that 
the old man isn’t right after all. 
As he grows older and has chil- 
dren of his own he becomes less 
and less sure that his early criti- 
cisms were well directed. There 
is, after all, a good deal of wis- 
dom in maturity. 

That is the thing of which the 
Chinese are deeply conscious—a 
racial maturity to be found no- 
where else among the peoples of 
the globe. Long before the ex- 
istence of America was even sus- 
pected; long before Rome ruled 
the little Mediterranean world; 
when London and Paris were 
the haunts of savages clothed in 
the skins of beasts, the Chinese 
had developed a high civilization. 
They lived in houses, led an or- 
dered existence, and dressed in 
silks. Since that time they have 
lived through almost every form 
of national and racial experience 
that can be got into three or four 
thousand years of history. 

Scientists are still disputing 
whether we can inherit any trace 
of the knowledge gained by our 
ancestors. If we can, it is only 
atrace. But there is a subtle and 
pervasive influence in environ- 
ment which molds each genera- 
tion into the mental stature of 
those that have gone. Particu- 
larly is this true of the Chinese. 
And so every son of Han par- 
takes of the maturity, the wide 
and deep experience and the wis- 
dom that follows therefrom, that 
is the heritage of China. 

We of the Occident are con- 
stantly afflicted with ‘“new” 
ideas, new forms of government, 
new social philosophies, new in- 
dustrial methods, until newness 
itself becomes at once a com- 
mendation and a condemnation. 
Not so in the land of Cathay. 
Our industrial methods and me- 
chanical contrivances may be 
new to the Chinese but the men- 
tal attitudes which go with them 
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‘arot. known them _ before. 
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are not new. Far, far back in 
their racial history they have 
weighed the material standard of — 
values and found it wanting. 
Far, far back in their national 
life they experimented with all 

of the “new” forms of govern- 

ment, all of the “new” social 
philosophies, took the best of 
each and shaped them into Chi- 

nese civilization—the Chinese © 
civilization of today, or yester-— 
day—and, hayhap, of tomorrow. — 


Hence it is that the “new” 
ideas of the West fail to stir 
China to enthusiasm, despite the — 
pother of her Western-trained 
students. To mature China 
these ideas are only too apt to be — 
“new” merely because we have | 
We | 
have discovered them as a grow- 
ing boy discovers a book or a 
game or a song or an idea. To 
him it ‘is new and his spirit is 
exalted with his discovery. It 
possesses his soul. He rushes to 
his father, who sympathetically 
but quietly commends him, but. 
returns his enthusiasm with no © 
more than a smile. Back of that 
smile there is the memory of the | 
time years ago when he made the 
same discovery, thrilled at it 
from tip to toe, and then passed 
on to other things. 

Socialism is perhaps a bit too 
threadbare by this time to pass 
for “new” among us, but surely 
we can take it as new to a people 
who only a few years ago 
emerged from the despotic rule 
of an emperor. China, however, 
had her fling at Socialism nearly 
a thousand years-ago. Commu-— 
nism is newer: does that inter- 
est the Chinese? The family 
system and village rule in China 
have embodied all of the virtues 
of Communism for so many cen- 
turies that the Chinese them- ~ 
selves have forgotten when they ~ 
did not have them. Religion ?— 
That is forever new. © Long 
since, the Chinese have sloughed 
off the excrescences of religion 
and learned to live its essentials. 
Militarism?—Surely that will 
appeal to a people of four hun- 
dred million souls. But any Chi- 
nese boy in his early teens will 
tell you there are better ways of 
gaining your rights as well as 
your aims than by fighting for 
them. But is it not possible to 
appeal to patriotism ?—Would 
not some military development 
be desirable to defend the coun- 
try against foreign aggression? 
China has too often been “con- 
quered” in a military sense to be 
greatly worried over the possibil- 
ity of another foreign domina- 
tion. Hun and Mongol and 
Manchu has each in his turn 

(Continued on page 48) 
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~ Via the Line with a Complete oe Service 


Large commodious Grace Line 
Steamers with every comfort take 
you to this fascinating continent. 
Lofty mountains, beautiful lakes 
and tropical growth all combine to Allioodtside comfort: 


enthrall the visitor. able spacious state- 
: : 5 ; rooms. Swimming 
Nights of gaiety, promenading, pools. Laundries. 


dancing, mingling with the Latins 
in their favorite pleasure haunts. ee errs 


The Grace Line maintains offices pendent tours every 


and banks throughout South ee ne 
America with experienced Ameri- ica. 

can agents to assist you in every 

way. 


Srnp ror ATTRACTIVE NEw Bookter ‘‘A”’ 
DEscripinc SPECIAL REDUCED RATE INDEPENDENT TOURS 


GRACE LIN 


The Luxury of a 
Private Yacht 


Unexcelled cuisine. 


10 Hanover Square 
New York City 
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ya VOYAGE that fulfills your fond- 
est hopes with the sea weaving 
its spell of romance and adventure. 
Every comfort of modern travel is 
found aboard the large Ward Line 
steamers which serve as your hotel 
while in port 


IN HAVANA 
**Paris of the Western World” 


OL_p WorLp ATMOSPHERE 
Gay Latin THRONGS 
WINDING BALCONIED STREETS 
SPARKLING Nicat LIFE 
BRILLIANT CAFES 

SPANISH DramMa—MoOovIeEs 
COLORFUL SHOPS 
SPIRITED CONCERTS 
TROPICAL GARDENS 
Exotic Parks 

BEAUTIFUL CHURCHES 
Grim FeupAL RELICS 


SS —— 


Sightseeing tours in seven-passenger 
motor cars, accompanied by an 
English speaking guide are 
included in the fare. 


Every Hour and Minute 
_ a Rare Delight 


TO MEXICO’ CITY, 
To the Capital of Mexico 
via Vera Cruz— 
One Way $150; Round Trip $185 


For further information apply to 
Any Authorized Tourist Agent or 
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NEW YORK AND CUBA MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 
Pier 13, East River, Foot of Wall Street, New York. 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
CRE UZES E 


From New York, February 26, 1927 


A VOYAGE OF 
DISCOVERY 


A voyage to places new to the de luxe cruise 
itinerary, but ages-old in historic interest 
and romantic beauty. Shrines and Capitals 
of “the Glory that was Greece”— Delos, 
birthplace of Apollo—Tiryns, mighty out- 
post of the Sea Kings —Crete of the Laby- 
rinth and Minotaur —Olympia of the 
Sacred Games— Delphi, home of the Oracle 
— these will be among the bright particular 
features of this fascinating 70-day cruise. 
Also the beautiful Dalmatian Riviera, and, 
besides these, all the “standard” cruise ports 
in Madeira, North Africa, Malta, Palestine, 
Egypt, Turkey,Greece, Italy,Sicily, Monaco, 
Gibraltar. 


IDEAL TIME FOR 
TEs CRAUSE 


Avoiding the dreary end of winter at home 
and visiting the Mediterranean at the time 
of maximum beauty and enjoyment — by 
the splendid cruising steamer ORCA. 
Rates, including shore excursions, from 


$875. Delightful optional tours. 
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Second. 


From New York, January 15, 1927 
A Voyage of Adventure 


To South and East Africa, where civilization 
and the jungle meet. Also West Indies,South 
America, Egypt and Europe — 101 days. 
First great cruise by a motorship—the 
ASTURIAS, world’s most luxurious liner. 
Rates, including excursions in various 
countries visited, from $1650. 
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CUNARD 


Caribbean. 


Inclusive Fares $200 and up 
Sailing from New York 
Dec. 22, 1926 
Returning Jan. 6, 1927 


NE of the most magnetic 

short sea trips in the 
world—a special Cunard 
Cruise over Christmas and 
New Year, to Porto Rico, 
Jamaica, Havana, the Bahamas 
—on a world-renowned cruis- 
ing ship, amidst climatic 
conditions ideal for winter 
travel. A trip that will substi- 
tute the glow of health for the 
pallor of fatigue. 


also. Two 31 Day Cruises 
on the new CALEDONIA 


Inclusive Fares $300 and up 


From NewY ork Jan. 22, returning Feb. 22 
FromNewyY ork Feb. 26, returning Mar. 29 


To Nassau, Havana, Port au 
Prince, Kingston, Colon, 
Curacao, La Guayra, Trinidad, 
Barbadoes, Martinique and 
Bermuda. 


The Caledonia is amagnificent 
new steamer, fitted with the 
new thermo tank ventilation 
system which supplies a cur- 
rent of fresh air—under the 
passenger’s own control—to 
every stateroom, an innovation 
of greatest comfort-value, 
when cruising in the tropics. 
Electric fans in every room. 


These are not merely cruises — 
but ‘* Cunard Cruises’’ under the 
direction and in the luxurious 
ships of the Cunards, “First 
Family of all the Seas’’. 


Mocking Death on the Edge of the World 
(Continued from page 23) 


and crowded though they were, 
they gave one the feeling of 
great ‘loneliness and made one 
sad, like looking at deeply lined 
and revered personalities who 
had learned and lived from the 
beginning of time and were still 
fighting ‘for a few more years. 
For ages they had been moulded 
and kept clean by the deluges 
from the near-by heavens and 
their staunch rock-ribbed skele- 
tons proved they had stood the 
test imposed upon them. 

After writing our names in the 
register book, safely kept in a 
fa box under a rock, we started 
down, choosing a different rock 
face, next the Stabler. The take- 
off was a precipice. I, who was 
to lead, crawled to the limit of 
the plateau, swung my legs over 
and holding on to the edge of the 
precipice with my fingers, tried 
to find a hole or projection 
where the toe of my kletter shoe 


would stick. I found it. Then 
I found a finger hole below the 
top and made another search 
with a toe. I was astonished to 
find how far my legs would 
stretch. With your body flat 
against the vertical rock you 
cannot see below and the descent 
is done largely by feeling. Oc- 
casionally there was a projecting 
rock substantial enough to hang 
the rope over double and then 
we let ourselves down fifty feet 
or more. Time and again a 
shout came from above, “Are 
you safe?’ and I answered 
“Yes.” I was as safe as I could 
be hanging on to the mountain 
wall. Then the guides came 
down and joined me. When the 
mountains came close together, 
Antonio, instead of keeping en- 
irely to the Delago, reached his 
left foot over to the Stabler and 
descended with a foot against 
the rock face of each peak. 


Wild Navajos of the Four Corners 


(Continued from page 28) 


whirling wind and sand of the 
centuries had been walled up 
with stones set in adobe mortar 
by the ancient inhabitants of the 
desert land. This primitive ma- 
sonry had stood the test of time 
exceedingly well; for the storms 
of the centuries had battered 
only one hole in the wall. 

It was impossible to climb the 
cliff at that point, but farther 
down the wash I found a trail 
to the top. Near the rim, di- 
rectly over the ruin, was a hole 
just large enough to squeeze 
through. This led down into the 
ruin, 

Mr. Wilkins told me that not 
more than half a dozen white 
people had ever been in this 
dwelling before, and I found the 
interior just as it had been left, 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
years before by the last survivor 
of the mysterious people who 
had made it their home. The 
walls were black with the smoke 
of countless fires, dead long cen- 
turies ago. A few shriveled cobs 
and parched grains of corn were 
half buried in the dirt on the 
floor; and some charred sticks 
that had probably been carried 
many miles across the desert, 


showed where the ancients had 
kindled their last fire. 

Nations had risen and fallen; 
bitter wars had been fought, 
and new worlds discovered and 
conquered since that last fire had 
burned there; while the dust. of 
the centuries had gathered over 
the remnants of the last meal 
of the last survivor of that little 
cliff house. What a rough, cheer- 
less habitation it must have been, 
perched up there on those grim, 
forbidding cliffs, with nothing 
but the dry, hot sands as far as 
eye could see; but it had been 
the home of human beings none 
the less. 

At noon the next day we 
started on the return journey, 
reaching Meadows the follow- 
ing day without any trouble. 
A little later I bade farewell to 
my desert friends, and returned 
to my cowcamp in the mountains 
of Colorado, but many times 
since then I have visited the 
country of the Navajos; I have 
slept in their hogans, eaten at 
their camp-fires and ridden with 
them in that land of hot sands 
and burning thirsts, of vast dis- 
tances and barren mountains, of 
enchantment and mystery. 
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Adelaide Street 


Detroit's 
Newest Hotel 


TheSavoy 


CONVENIENT 
COMFORTABLE 
REASONABLE 


Opening on or about 
September 15th 


Containing 750 rooms with 
baths and situated just six 
short blocks north of Grand 
Circus Park on Woodward 
at Adelaide, Detroit’s newest 
high-class hotel, the Savoy, 
opens on orabout September 
the 15th. 


The cuisine of the Savoy will be 
unsurpassed. Club breakfasts, 
table d’hote luncheons and dinners 
and @ /a carte service at all hours 
will be offered in the main res- 
taurant, (Bohemian Room) while 
a 60-chair Coffee Shop and a 
Food Shop will afford supple- 
mentary service and private din- 
ing rooms also will be available. 


During dinner each evening an 
excellent orchestra will supply 
music for dancing and there will 
be nightly supper dances, at 
which a nominal cover-charge 
only will be assessed. 


Other outstanding features of the 
Savoy will be, the 20-chair Barber 
Shop and the 18-Booth Beauty 
Salon—the walled-in Garden 
Court — the international Suites 
(each decorated in the national 
style of some foreign country)— 
the emergency Hospital —the 
Florist’s Shop—the Humidor— 
and the Gift Shop. 


The advantages of the Savoy are 
many and varied, yet the rates 
are astonishingly low, $2.50, 
$3.00 and $3.50 per day, with 
suites and sample rooms from 
$5.00 to $12.00. Make reserva- 
tions now for your next trip to 
Detroit. 
A. B. RILEY, 
Managing Director 


Detroit, 


Woodward Ave. 
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High Trails of the Himalayas 


(Continued from page 20) 


thousand to twenty-nine thou- 
sand feet. It is impossible to 
find words to express the beauty 
and grandeur of the scenery... . 

We made an early start at 
seven-thirty, as we had to make 
a double march in order to reach 
Darjeeling. We made much 
better time than we had expected 
and to our surprise found our- 
selves at the Jokepokri bungalow 
at eleven o’clock. Most of the 
ten miles had been down hill. 

When the coolies arrived, we 
asked if they would be willing to 
make the second march if they 
received two days’ wages for the 
two marches in one day, and 
they were all delighted to think 
they would get home sooner than 
they had expected. After a 
short rest they were off. 

While waiting for the coolies 
to come up, we amused our- 
selves by making a list of the 
books at the bungalow. In each 
bungalow is a small, dusty pile 
of books, left one by one, by 
travelers. For many months 
each year they lie, dusty and un- 
read,—sole occupants of vast 
unbroken solitude! Ancient sen- 
timental novels had been the rule 
in most of the bungalows, but 
here religious literature pre- 
vailed. As literature to be picked 
up to pass away an hour or so 
before a blazing fire, after a 
day’s travel in the open air, it 
seemed singularly inappropriate, 
unless it was designed to have a 
soporific effect upon the sleeper. 

At the village near the bunga- 
low, we found the Sunday bazaar, 
in full force and gay, pictur- 
esque, colorful groups, bartering 
and gossiping, filled the place. 
We regretted it was too foggy to. 
take pictures, but we had taken 


‘some interesting ones~ in-the~ 


BPRAY EL 
A NEW WAY TO EUROPE 


There’s a new way to Europe, 
mew, not because it’s really so, but 
because the other way is the only 
way some folk know. The new way 
is’ from America to Sweden direct, 
leaving the British Isles and Medi- 
terranean lands to the side. It is 
probably the oldest way that Europe 
ever had to America. It is for most 
‘a novel and interesting experience 
and lands you in a Europe that has 
mot yet peopled your imagination. 
The people are all our kin. Their 
Odin and Thor and the Valkyrie 
galloping over the clouds are part 
of our own mythological past. Four 
centuries before Columbus discoy- 
ered us, the fair-haired vikings had 
prowed the Atlantic on this route, 
and this gives new interest to retrace 
the route. The new way to Europe 
is the oldest way and Sweden is a 
land where Americans are not made 
to feel at home for the home-feeling 
‘comes without the making. 


Cone 


bazaars we had passed in the 
morning. One group had been 
of two women pounding grain 
with a long wooden pole and 
huge mortar. Seeing the cam- 
era-man coming, they had 
dropped the pole, run away and 
hidden themselves. Two men 
standing near laughed and, pick- 
ing up the pole, gave an exhibi- 
tion of grain pounding. When 
the women in hiding saw that 
the men received backshish for 
posing, they came forth and did 
the same. Surely the lure of the 
pice is a potent force in India. 


All afternoon our way was 
along the hard, level cart road, 
or main highway, so that we 
made excellent speed. . We 
dropped down the last steep hill 
in double-quick time and were 
at home at five o’clock. 


Suki, the ayah, was sitting on 
the steps, darning stockings. 
There was a riot of cosmos blos- 
soms in the garden, which had 
bloomed to welcome us back, and 
a pile of foreign mail was wait- 
ing for us,—an altogether happy 
ending to a wonderful trip. 


The coolies arrived by six- 
thirty in the evening. Coming 
home had lent wings to their 
feet; for they had not expected 
to come in till after nine o’clock. 
They all came back next morn- 
ing to receive their pay and back- 
shish. Marlen gave them the 
last of the cigarettes and waving 
their ten rupee notes, they very 
merrily posed for some pictures 
and then departed, very khushi, 


or happy. 

Thus ended a journey which 
was a rare pleasure from start 
to finish, and for sheer beauty of 
scenery could not be surpassed 
anywhere! 


NOTES 


WITH THE “BLUE BLOODS” 
OF SPAIN 


In Seville once more to show some 
old friends the Giralda and the Alca- 
zar. The famous old Arabian tower, 
after the design of Gaver, the inven- 
tor of algebra, has lost nothing of 
its beauty since it became a tower 
for Christian bells. De Amicis ex- 
actly expresses the feeling it pro- 
duces when he wrote “It makes one 
laugh, for it is as immensé and as 
impossible as an Egyptian pyramid, 
and at the same time as gay and 
lovely as the kiosk of a garden.” 
Blond heads and blue eyes are not 
altogether absent from. Spain’s 
crowded streets of flashing bru- 
nettes. They are probably inherited 
from the Visigoths and the days of 
Alauf and Theodoric, whose long- 
forgotten peccadillos have enriched 
the English language with the term 
“blue blood”—sangre Azul—which 
shows through the fair skins of the 
black-mantillared virgins of Seville. 
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Sailing Jan. 26, 1927 
Limited to 400 Guests 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Palermo, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, 
Malta, Constantinople, Greece, Venice, Naples, 
Rivieraa Monte Carlo, France, England 


The cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton “Scythia” to the Mediterra- 
nean, under special charter, has become an annual classic. In every 
respect it is. unsurpassed. Hot and cold running water in every cabin. 
Prearranged shore excursions at every port included in the rate. Finest 
hotels and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, at the height 
of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 
: "jy Stop-over privilege in Eurspe without 
extra cost, returning via S.S. “Aqui- 


tania,” “Mauretania,” “Berengaria,” or 
any Cunard Line Steamer. 


Full information Early reservation 
on request advisable 


Frank Tourist Co. 


(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York 
1529 Locust St., Phila. 33 Devonshire St., Boston 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles 
582 Market St., San Francisco 


Scenic Cruises to 


IFORNIA 


: @ e _ e 
via Spanish Americas 


$35Q One Way Water 
ROUND TRIP One Way Rail 


HE most economical, most interesting route to the 
coast. From your home town, at main line points 
and back in either direction. Including meals and 
bed on steamer—first-class—and first-class railroad 
transportation. 


The only line to Los Angeles and San Francisco offering 
two days at Panama Canal and visits at Colombia, Nicaragua, 
Salvador, Guatemala and Mexico. 


Returning by any direct rail route, with stop-over 
privileges—seeing the Apache Trail, Yellowstone, 
Grand Canyon, Yosemite. Slight additional cost 
via Portland, Seattle, or Vancouver. 


Sailings from NEW YORK 


S. S. Venezuela, September 16 
S. S. Ecuador, October 7 
8. 8. Colombia, November 4 


Booklet S on Request 
Tickets and information from any agent or 


PANAMA MAIL S.S. CO. 
10 Hanover Square 
New York City 


MAIL 
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OU’VE read about the 

gorgeous East— red lac- 
quer gates and golden roois, 
little scented shopsand twisty 
streets, music from the kal- 
conies at twilight, lantern-lit 
dusk among the hills, temples 
full of incense,gongsand gods. 


Go NOW 
to the 
ORIENT 


Ride into the picture book— 
and comeouton the other side 
of the world... Fill up your 
ricksha with tortoise shell and 
silk, painted fans and hand- 
wrought silver, with golden 
lacquer and lacquer red as 
rubies; with a Canton shawl 
and embroideries you could- 
n’t do in half a lifetime—and 
all fora trifle you'll never miss. 
Then—back home—with a mind full 
of strange things —and new eyes! 
You'll say, “I saw this in Seoul—that 
in Hong Kong —I bought this at the 
Willow Pattern teahouse in Shanghai 
—that one camefrom the Ginza, Tokyo 

.” And they'll listen. But they'll 
hear just words ... Because they 
didn’t buy the magic carpet—that Em- 
press Liner ticket that walts one across 
the blue and bracing miles to where 
the smiling rick ha coolie waits with 
his brown feet in the dust. 


10 Days to Japan 
. Then China and 
Manila 
Largest and fastest 
shipson thePacific 
—Enmpress Liners 
— sailing from 
Vancouver. 


Offices in all large cities inc'uding 


New York, 344 Madison Ave ; Chicago, 
71 East Jackson; San Francisco, 675 Mar- 
ket St.; Montreal, 141 St, James St. 


Pacific 
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What he Chinese Think of America 
(Continued from page 42) 


conquered China. And each in 
his turn has passed. China re- 
mains—to record their history. 

Over two thousand years ago 
China had fairly well sifted the 
possibilities of social organiza- 
tion. She had selected and kept 
what was good and she had 
thrown out what was bad. So 
well was she satisfied with the 
result that Chinese civilization 
crystallized into a set of rules 
and conventions, which seem to 
us something of a strait- 
jacket. Yet the rules and con- 
ventions. of Chinese society are 
no whit more rigid, no whit more 
minute than those under which 
we live in America today. But 
the inherent worth of the Chi- 
nese forms was considered so 
great that they have lasted 
through centuries until our own 
time, while our change twice or 
thrice in a generation. 


Nor is it possible to sting the 
Chinese philosopher into resent- 
ment by suggesting that his crys- 
tallized civilization forbids all 
possibility of progress. He will 
ask you what you mean by prog- 
ress. If you mean, as you prob- 
ably, do, the material improve- 
ment«by which the restless West 
increases daily its means. of sup- 
plying its wants, while it in- 
creases hourly the wants them- 
selves, then he will affirm that he 
is quite content to do without a 
kind of progress which resem- 
bles nothing so much as a dog 
chasing its tail. If by progress 
you mean, as you probably don’t, 
the flowering of the human mind 
into life and art and human in- 
tercourse, then he will point out 
to you the magnificent achieve- 
ments of Chinese civilization in 
these lines and put you to the test 
to show him their equal in any 
other culture. 

It is this background of mil- 
lenniums of racial achievement 
that makes the attitude of superi- 
ority of a Chinese so different 
a thing from that of a Japanese 
or a European. It is based upon 
no fictitious origins, upon no 
divine myth whose falsity we 
know; it is founded upon no 
merely adventitious differences 
in standards or tastes; it is the 
legitimate offspring of racial ac- 
complishment. We can quarrel 
with it, but we are apt to make 
ourselves ridiculous in our own 
as well as in Chinese eyes by our 
obstreperousness. Shall we ac- 
cept it? Each one to his taste, 
but the Chinese: do and it is a 
fundamental element in their 
every dealing with the foreigner. 

The business relations between 
the West and China are a curi- 
ous commentary on this situa- 
tion. We hear of the huge for- 


eign business in China. But al- 
most every foreign business in 
the country is conducted through 
a Chinese ‘“‘comprador.” The 
comprador is a merchant se- 
lected for his trustworthiness 
and then bonded to make assur- 
ance doubly sure. Through him 
all goods are sold: through him 


all purchases are made. He 
guarantees the accounts both 
ways. He is the absolutely in- 


dispensable middle-man. 

The comprador makes money 
for his firm, be it merchandising 
concern or banking-house. But 
in proportion to the capital. in- 
volved, he makes ‘vastly more 
money for himself. Many a 


comprador of a great commer-_ 


cial company could buy it~out 
stock, good-will and fixtures. 
But why should he do it? It is 
cheaper to work through the for- 
eigner, and the foreigner is 
pleased with what to him are 
handsome profits. We have lit- 
tle that is new in business philos- 
ophy to take to China. 

If what has been said applies 
with equal force to Europeans 
and Americans, it is because it is 
only politically that the Chinese 
make any particular distinction 
between them. Politically he 
distrusts the European Powers 
just as he distrusts Japan. He 
objects to their encroachments 
upon Chinese territory and even 
more to the bullying assumption 
of a superiority to which he is 
morally certain they have no ti- 
tle. 

America, he has found to his 
surprise and satisfaction, seems 
to be free from the desire to 
seize portions of Chinese terri- 
tory. More than that, America 
has been generous in her gifts to 
China. American schools and 
hospitals are scattered all over 
the land. China is grateful for 
the goodwill of which these are 
symptoms. America has gone 
even further. She has exerted 
her influence once and again to 
prevent encroachment by other 
Powers upon Chinese territory 
and Chinese rights. She is the 
author and upholder of the Open 
Door policy, which has kept in- 
tact the shaky structure of Chi- 
nese national integrity. It was 
the United States that prevented 
the Japanese excision of Shan- 
tung. It was the United States 
that initiated the Washington 
Conference. And it was the 
United States that came to the 
Peking Conferences resolved to 
see justice done to China. 

Toward America, then, the 
Chinese have a very real feeling 
of gratitude, a feeling of which 
an individual American, if he is 

(Continued on page 50) 
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‘What the Chinese Think of America 
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recognized as such, may become 
conscious during his stay in the 
country. It is of. sufficient 
strength to persist in spite of our 
Chinese exclusion laws, in spite 
of the times we have failed 
China in international disputes, 
in spite of the boisterous and of- 
fensive assumption of superior- 
ity often made by provincial- 
minded Americans. 

This attitude pervades the stu- 
dent class as well as others. 
That great aggressively patriotic 
body which centers around the 
Western-educated Chinese and is 
loosely known as Young China 
is no less favorably inclined to- 
ward the United States. Most 
of them have attended our col- 
leges and universities and have 
become imbued with American 
ideas and ideals. Among those 
is a regard for independence and 
self-government which would 
hardly have come to them in 


” sincere, 
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their own country. They ha € 
returned home to pay us the most 
sincere form of flattery—that of 
imitation. They are resolved 
put our democratic precepts inte 
effect in China. That such ¢ 
process demands the relinquis 
ment of privileges on our part a: 
well as that of other nations i 
of course true. But we have beet 
spared the bitterness of feeling, 
the violent resentment which ha 
been directed toward Britain a: 
Japan, for example. The Chi 
nese not only expect America tc 
meet their terms in the mos 
helpful spirit, but they look te 
America to aid them in bringing 
other Powers to the same attt 
tude. Where interest follows in- 
clination, sincerity’ is doubly 
An American in China 
therefore, wherever he is distin 
guished as such, never loses the 
assurance that he is a welcome 
guest. i 


The Untold Wealth of India 
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these imperfect rubies on the 
chance of there being a pure bit 
of good color in the centre; often 
the breaking open of a stone of 
this kind results in bitter disap- 
pointment and heavy loss. 

The red spinels and pale sap- 
phires produced at these mines 
are seldom of sufficient quality 
to send to the London market, 
and they are usually offered for 
sale on the spot. There is a fur- 
ther large mass of corundum of 
a kind that can only be used for 
polishing purposes, and a mass 
of bad colored spinels, garnets, 


tourmaline, beryl, crystal and s¢ 
forth, which is of no value a 
all on the home markets. Thes 
are sold in lots of eight thes 
one hundred carats locally, an 
in a month the mine often dis 
poses of forty-six thousand tt 
fifty-seven thousand carats 90 
these at a price of from £180 t 
£210. What becomes of thi 
mass it is difficult to say, bu 
eventually it must be passed of 
for consumption as cheap jewel 
ry for the millions of the Orient 
but not for the use of the Bur 
mans, for they know far to 
much about it. 


In the Heart of the Never-Never Land 


life. Some morning a_half- 
starved boy or lubra will appear 
in the kitchen, saying simply, 
“Me come back all right, 
missus.” This makes house 
management rather difficult. 
There are nowadays not only 
the full bloods, but the half- 
castes to be dealt with. The 
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latter are mostly waifs an 
strays — neither blacks no 


whites—yet often wonderfull 
engaging little creatures, whos 
future welfare lies in our hands 
Without our help they mus 
drift back into the sordid mis 
ery, and, to them, degradation 
of a native camp. 
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